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THE OUTLOOK IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The year 1906 has, on the whole, been one of progress in the 
work of religious education. While there have been no extraordi- 
nary developments, there have been a decided growth in appreciation 
of the importance of the subject, an increase in the number of those 
who are giving thought and intelligent effort to the promotion of the 
cause, and definite progress, especially in the Sunday school, in the 
colleges, and in the foreign mission field. Some of the facts are 
briefly stated in another part of this issue. 

But amid the many causes for legitimate encouragement there is 
one phase of the situation concerning which it seems difficult to take 
other than a somewhat discouraging view. We refer to the relatively 
small number of able men who are going into the Christian ministry, 
and the consequent difficulty of filling positions of responsibility in 
the church with men who are fitted for them. The figures given in 
another part of this issue, inadequate as they are to exhibit the whole 
situation, leave no room for doubt that in this respect the church is 
losing ground. Parallel with a large increase in the number and mem- 
bership of Protestant churches; parallel with the increase in the popu- 
lation of the country through birth of children to American parents and 
the rapid influx of foreigners by immigration; in the face of a demand 
and opportunity for work on the foreign field unsurpassed in the history 
of American Christianity, there seems to have been a decline in the 
number of men pursuing a thorough course of preparation for the 
Christian ministry. There are, indeed, some legitimate offsets to the 
figures in the increasing number of men going into the service of the 
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Young Men’s Christian Association and into various forms of philan- 
thropic work; for all these are in spirit and effect “in the ministry.” 
But when all these have been taken into account, there still remains 
no room for doubt that the ministry, in the larger and in the stricter 
sense, is failing to win its adequate quota of able men. That as able 
men and as godly men are entering the ministry today as at any time 
in the past need not be doubted. But neither this fact, nor the large 
number of men who, having entered the ministry, are without employ- 
ment in it, nor the valuable service rendered by the great number of 

‘men who are entering upon pastoral work without a theological 
education, can obscure the serious fact, obvious to anyone who is 
familiar with the situation, that the number of places which really need 
men of first-rate ability and high character is far in excess of the num- 
ber of men who are available to fill them. 

For this condition of things there is no quick and easy remedy. 
The causes that create it are deep-seated and difficult of correction. 
The theological unrest incident to a period of transition in religious 
thinking, the abounding and tempting opportunities in other profes- 
sions and occupations, love for the luxuries and elegancies of life 
the enjoyment of which calls for a goodly income, the ambition of 
parents for their children—these, and others of kindred nature, are 
the influences that turn men of ability away from the ministry. The 
remedy lies only in information, education, inspiration. The officers 
of the International Young Men’s Christian Association are rendering 
a valuable service in directing the attention of pastors, churches, and 
young men in college to the matter, and in seeking to bring home to 
them the real demand for ministers and the splendid opportunities 
of the ministry. This effort ought to be emulated and supported 
by all who have the interests of the Christian church at heart. 

But concerning the ultimate effectiveness of one method of meeting 
the situation we are constrained to be decidedly skeptical. We refer 
to the efforts making to relieve the financial burdens of theological 
students and at the same time ease them from the necessity of doing 
ministerial work while in the theological school by largely increasing 
the amount of financial aid given to them. This movement is in the 
wrong direction. There is a traditional belief—it has become almost a 
fetish in the theological seminaries—that preaching while in school is 
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very injurious to the student. This belief has a certain basis of truth. 
Some men learn bad habits by such preaching; some ruin their health 
by overwork. But it by no means follows that men should abstain 
from such service altogether, still less that they should do no practical 
work while studying. It would undoubtedly be well that theological 
students should do more hand-to-hand and less pulpit-to-pew work 
than is commonly the case, and that preaching should be confined 
mainly to the latter part of the course, and always be done with ade- 
quate time for preparation. But with suitable safeguards it is an 
advantage rather than a disadvantage that the student should, while 
engaged in study, be also doing some kind of practical ministerial 
work. The attempt to relieve him of it by furnishing him, not only 
free tuition, but all the means needed for his support, carries with it 
a graver danger than those that are connected with self-support. 
This danger is fourfold. . 

In the first place, there is the danger of tempting men to enter the 
ministry because it is the line of least resistance financially. The 
teacher who would be well prepared for his profession must pay his 
own way, unless he can procure a fellowship by giving evidence of _ 
exceptional ability and attainment, and must then as a rule render 
service in compensation for the stipend received. The physician and 
the lawyer usually have tuition fees to pay and are at large expense 
for books and personal support, with few scholarships or fellowships 
to relieve the situation. But if a young man wishes to enter the 
ministry, he may obtain a stipend sufficient for practically all the 
expenses of the theological course, with no necessity of rendering 
service of any kind; and on the completion of his course may, as a 
rule, step at once into a pulpit, escaping the period of financial hard- 
ship which in a large number of cases awaits the lawyer and the physi- 
cian. Every man drawn to the ministry by this difference in the ease 
of meeting the expenses of his course had better have remained out of it. 

In the second place, there is danger of repelling from the ministry 
some of precisely the class that is most needed in it. For such a 
situation tends to repel high-minded men. They resent being tempted 
into such a work by such inducements, and they are reluctant to class 
themselves with men who yield to such temptations. 

In the third place, there is danger of weakening the moral fiber of 
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men who go into the ministry and ought to do so. When a young 
man who could, and left to himself would, make his own way 
learns that a theological school or an affiliated education society is 
ready to relieve him of this burden by giving him a stipend sufficient 
for his comfortable support, he naturally reasons that such things 
must be right, or they would not be practiced by men of such standing 
and character. The temptation wins an easy victory, and the man’s 
moral muscles are enfeebled, and his future usefulness in the ministry 
diminished. Nothing could be more short-sighted than a policy that 
tends in this direction. What the ministry calls for today is men of 
strong, virile character—men able to endure hardness and to command 
respect for the strength and purity of their character. Better still 
fewer men in the ministry than men of enfeebled moral fiber. 

In the fourth place, there is danger that men will go out of the 
theological school with knowledge of books, but not of men, unfitted 
rather than fitted, in important respects, for the work to which they 
are going. Isolate the student for three years in a school one-half 
of whose professors are probably themselves too little in touch with ~ 
the real world of 1907, too much concerned with the problems of 1850 
or some previous century, and how can it be otherwise than that he 
should go out of the school something of a recluse? But this again is 
precisely what the demands of the hour bid us avoid. 

Nor is there any need that we should incur these dangers. For them, 
as well as for those that arise from unaided self-support, the remedy 
is obvious. Let every body of theological students be converted into 
a body of Christian workers, dividing their time between study and 
work. Let the service rendered be veritable and valuable service, 
and let it be of such amount that fair compensation for it may, when 
added to such other means as the student may possess, make him self- 
supporting. Letall such work be done under the friendly but discrimi- 
nating supervision and criticism of a competent and experienced adviser, 
and let pulpit service be under suitable restrictions as to amount 
and occasion. Such a plan, involving on the one hand payment for 
actual service rendered and,.on the other, competent supervision of 
work done, would avoid the dangers that arise from making the path 
into the ministry too easy financially, and at the same time convert the 
service from a possible evil into a positive educational advantage. 
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JERUSALEM IN BIBLE TIMES 


PROFESSOR LEWIS BAYLES PATON, PH.D., D.D. 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


I. THE LOCATION OF THE TEMPLE 


The Temple was the most important building in ancient Jerusalem. 
It was the center, not only-of the religious, but also of the political 
and social life of Judea. It is more often mentioned in the Old 
Testament than any other place, and other places are habitually 
described by their relation to it. Accordingly, it furnishes the best 
starting-point for an investigation of the topography of ancient 
Jerusalem. 

There is no doubt that Herod’s Temple stood on the site of Sol- 
omon’s Temple. Solomon’s Temple remained undisturbed until 
its destruction by Nebuchadrezzar. This destruction was not com- 
plete. The walls were partly cast down, so that the place could not 
be used as a fortress; but the stones were not carried away, and it 
was still easy to see where the ancient edifice had stood. -The three 
deportations of the Judeans made by Nebuchadrezzar did not strip 
the land of its inhabitants. According to Jer. 40:11 ff., there was 
a considerable remnant left under the hand of Gedaliah, the gov- 
ernor. Even. after the assassination of Gedaliah and the flight of 
many to Egypt (cf. Jer. 43: 5-7), there was still a considerable number 
of the peasantry left. These people knew where the Temple had 
stood, and they kept up sacrifice on the site of the old Altar. Jer. 
41:5 tells us how “there came eighty men, having their beards 
shaven and their clothes rent, and having cut themselves, with meal- 
offerings and frankincense in their hand, to bring them to the house 
of Yahweh.” 

The exile lasted only fifty years (586-536 B.c.), and many of 
those who returned had worshiped in the old Temple and knew 
exactly where it stood. When the second Temple was built in 
520 B. C., there were still some who had seen the Temple of Solomon 

ia its glory. According to Ezra 3:12, “the old men that had seen 
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the first house, when the foundation of this house was laid before 
their eyes, wept with a loud voice.” Hag. 2:3 inquires: “Who is 
left among you that saw this house in its former glory? and how do 
ye see it now ? is it not in your eyes as nothing?” It is inconceivable, 
therefore, that the site of Solomon’s Temple should have been lost 
during the brief period of the exile. Zerubbabel’s Temple must 


have been reared on exactly the same spot where its predecessor 
stood. 


THE HARAM ESH-SHERIF FROM THE SOUTHWEST 


It is certain also that Herod’s Temple stood on the same ground 
as Zerubbabel’s Temple. From Josephus, Ani., xv, 11:2 and 
Wars, v, 5:1, it appears that Herod’s work was merely an enlarge- 
ment of that of his predecessors, and that the Jews would not suffer 
a stone of Zerubbabel’s Temple to be taken down until another stone 
was ready to put into its place. Accordingly, it may be regarded as 
certain that there was no change in the location of the Temple from 
the time when it was first built to the time when it was destroyed by 
Titus. If, then, we can determine the location of Herod’s Temple, 
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we shall also know where Solomon’s Temple stood, and shall have 
found the key to the problem of the pre-exilic topography of Jerusalem. 
Fortunately for archaeology, the location of Herod’s Temple 


cait be determined with certainty. An unbroken tradition of Jews, 
Christians, and Mohammedans, existing from the earliest times, 
locates the Temple on the site of the Haram-esh-Sherif, the ‘‘ Noble 
Sanctuary,” or “Mosque of Omar,” as we are accustomed to call it, 
on the eastern hill of modern Jerusalem. The correctness of this 
tradition is confirmed by archaeological research, for the description 
of Herod’s Temple given by ancient writers corresponds with numer- 
ous remains still to be seen in and about the Haram area. 

Our two main sources of information are the accounts of Josephus 
in Ant., xv, 11; Wars, v, 5, and of the Mishna tractate Middoth, 
chap. ii. Josephus was a priest, who had himself ministered in the 
sanctuary, so that his knowledge of the Temple rested upon personal 
observation. The tractate Middoth was composed, though not 

_written, within a century after the destruction of the Temple and 
embodies the tradition of the priests and Levites. Both of these 
works, accordingly, are authorities of the first class in regard to 
the original appearance of the Temple. 

1. The Platjorm.—In regard to the Platform on which the Temple 
stood Josephus gives an account in Ant., xv, 11:1-5; xx, 9:7; Wars, 
i, 21:1; v, 5:1. From these descriptions the following features are 
clear: The Temple lay on a narrow, rocky ridge between two deep 
valleys that ran north and south. On the east the valley was so 
deep that it made one dizzy to look down into it. The city lay 
over against the Temple on the west, and curved around in the 
manner of a theater. The Temple hill was highest at the point. 
where the Sanctuary stood, and sloped rapidly to the south and to 
the east. The top of the hill was insufficient for a large edifice, and 
room could be obtained only by building massive substructures. 
The retaining walls of the Platform rose on three sides—the west, 


t The Greek text of Josephus is given in the critical edition of Niese, 1887-95; 
English translations by Whiston, and by Shilletto. The tractate Middoth is translated 
in Barclay’s The Talmud, in the Appendix of Fergusson’s Temple of the Jews, and in 
the Jerusalem Volume of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 

2 On the life of Josephus, see Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. V, p. 461. 
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south, and east. On the south the wall ran all the way from valley 
to valley. The walls were joined to native rock at the bottom and 
rose to such a height that they were level with the top of the hill. 
This necessitated an elevation of 300 cubits, or 450 feet. They 
were so lofty that people who fell from them were instantly killed. 
The stones were white and of enormous size, some of them being 
20 cubits in length and 6 cubits in height. The space inside of the 
wall was filled so as to construct a large, level platform, and on the 
outside the foundations were covered in order to raise the ground to 
the level of the streets of the city. 

With all the features of this description the modern Haram area 
exactly corresponds. It lies on the narrow eastern hill of Jerusalem, 
between the deep valley of the WAdy Sitti Maryam on the east and 
E]-WAd on the west. The western hill, on which the modern city 
lies, curves about it in a semicircle. Borings in the Haram area 
disclose that the rocky surface slopes rapidly to the south and to 
the east, so that the summit of the hill is naturally inadequate for a 
large edifice. The area is inclosed only on the west, south, and 
east, and on the north there is level ground connecting with the 
northeast quarter of the city. The south wall reaches all the way 
from El-Wad to WaAdy Sitti Maryam. The excavations of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund have shown that the foundations of 
these walls go down to native rock. At the southeast corner of the 
Haram a shaft had to be sunk to a depth of 80 feet before the bottom 
of the wall was found, and at the northeast corner there was a depth 
of 125 feet. In spite of the vast accumulations of rubbish that now 
hide the lower portion of the wall, it still towers to an imposing 
height above the valley; and if the rubbish were removed, it would 
show the 300 cubits that Josephus mentions. Huge stones may 
still be seen at the Wailing Place of the Jews in the western wall, 
and throughout the entire length of the southern and eastern walls, 
and they are made of white limestone such as Josephus describes. 
In the southeast corner of the Haram area there are immense vaults, 
known as “Solomon’s stables,” that raise the top of the Platform 
to the needed height, and around the southern end of the Platform 
the ground has been filled in precisely as Josephus states. It appears, 
accordingly, that in every particular the retaining wall of the Haram 
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area corresponds with the description of the outer wall of the Temple 
constructed by King Herod. 

In regard to the size of the Outer Court that stood upon the Plat- 
form, our authorities disagree. Josephus, Ani., xv, 11:3, states 
that it was a stadium, or 400 cubits—i. e., 600 feet square. Middoth, 
ii, 1, says that it was 500 cubits—i. e., 750 feet square. The actual 
length of the south wall of the Haram is 922 feet. The different 
figures given by Josephus and Middoth show that both depended upon 
rough estimates rather than upon measurement; coasequently, 
their lack of correspondence with the actual length of the south 
wall constitutes no objection to identifying it with the south wall of 
Herod’s Platform. It should be noted also that their measurements 
apply to the court within the inclosing wall and are exclusive of the 
broad cloisters that encompassed the court on all four sides. 

On the north and west Josephus gives the same dimensions for 
the Platform as on the south—namely, 400 cubits, or 600 feet. The 
present Haram wall measures 1,601 feet on the west and 1,530 on 
the east. If this disproportion between the length and the breadth 
had existed in Josephus’ day, he could not have spoken of the Temple 
area as square. This seems to show a serious lack of agreement 
between the Temple and the modern Haram. Explorations show, 
however, that the original Haram area did not extend so far north as 
the present one. In the south wall of Birket Isra’in, the traditional 
Pool of Bethesda, which stands at the north end of the present Haram 
inclosure, no ancient stones have been found. This shows that 
Herod’s Platform did not extend so far north. No corner or straight 
joiat exists in the face of the east wall at the present northeast corner 
of the Haram; consequently the original north line cannot have 
joined the east wall at this point. Just beyond the Goldea Gate, 
however, the character of the masonry changes, and this seems to 
show that the ancient northeast corner was at this point. The north 
wall of Herod’s Temple apparently coincided with the north line of 
the present Inner Platform of the Haram. In this case, the original 
Platform was nearly square, each side being about 1,000 feet long. 
The statements of Josephus and of Middoth, accordingly, are not so 
inappropriate to the Haram area as they appear at first sight. 

Josephus states that the inclosing wall was entirely the work of 
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Herod. With this correspond the facts that the foundations are all 
in one-line, and that the great drafted masonry is all of one class 
from the foundation upward. Only in the south wall west of the 
Double Gate and in the east wall south of the Prophet’s Gate are 
stones with rustic bosses. These were designed to be covered by 
filling in the foundations, so that their presence does not indicate a 
different period of construction. Modern authorities are agreed that 
the huge drafted stones that form the lower courses of the Haram 
wall belong to the Herodian period. They must be older than the 
Moslem era, because they were seen and described by numerous 
pilgrims before 530 A. D., and because the Arabs were incapable of 
executing such a gigantic architectural enterprise. They cannot be 
more ancient than the time of Herod, because they intersect the old 
city aqueduct on the southwest. They are of the same general 
type as the stones in the so-called Tower of David, which is generally 
admitted to have been one of the towers of Herod’s palace, and they 
disclose the same kind of marginal drafting and fine adz dressing 
that is seen in the remains of the Tyropoean Bridge, which was 
certainly the work of Herod. The Phoenician letters discovered 
on the stones near the southeast corner were formerly supposed to 
prove that this wall was the work of Solomon, but it is now recog- 
nized that they may have been written in the Herodian period quite 
as well as in the Solomonic. 

2. The Citadel of Antonia.—This is described by Josephus in 
Wars, v, 4:2; Vv, 5:8, as follows: 

Those parts that stood northward of the Temple, being joined to the hill, 
made it considerably larger, and occasioned that fourth hill, which is called 
Bezetha, to be inhabited also. It lies over against the Tower of Antonia, but 
is divided from it by a deep valley, which was dug on purpose, in order to hin- 
der the foundations of Antonia from joining this hill, and thereby affording an 
opportunity for getting to it with ease, and lessening its superior elevation, for 
which reason also that depth of the ditch increased the elevation of the towers. 

. Now, as to the Tower of Antonia, it was situated at the corner of two 
cloisters of the court of the Temple, that on the west, and that on the north: it 
was erected upon a rock fifty cubits in height, and was on a great precipice: it 
was the work of King Herod... . . From thence the whole Temple might be 
viewed: but on the corner, where it joined the two cloisters of the Temple, it 
had passages down to them both, through which on the Jewish festivals, the guard 
with arms (for there always lay in this tower a Roman legion) went several ways 
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among the cloisters, in order to watch the people, that they might not there 
attempt to make any innovations, for the Temple was a fortress that guarded 
the city, as was Antonia a guard to the Temple; and in that tower were the 
guards of those three. There was also a special fortress belonging to the Upper 
City, which was Herod’s palace; but as for the hill Bezetha, it was divided from 
Antonia, as we have already told you; and as that hill on which the Tower of 
Antonia stood was the highest of these three, so did it adjoin to the New City, 
and was the only place that hindered the sight of the Temple on the north. 


The Castle of Antonia is also referred to in the following passages: 
Ant., xiii, 16:5; XV, 11:4; XV, 11:7; Xvili, 4:3; XX, I:1; XX, 5:3; 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


SITE OF THE CASTLE OF ANTONIA 
Wars, i, 5:4; i, 21:1; ii, 15:5; ii, 15:6; ii, 16:5; v, 7:3, Vv, 9:2; 
vi, 3:7; vi, 1:8; vi, 2:53. vi, 434. 

In Wars, v, 5:2, it is stated that the Outer Court of the Temple 
measured six stadia, iacluding the Tower of Antonia. The court 
proper, as we have just seen, was only four stadia square; conse- 
quently the Tower must have stood one stadium north of the Temple 
and have been connected with it by a passage guarded on both sides 
with walls. To this passage Josephus alludes in Wars, v, 5:8: 
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“On the corner where it joined the two cloisters of the Temple, 
it had passages down to them both.” This portico leading from 
the Temple to the Castle of Antonia is apparently referred to in 
Acts 21:40 as the place from which Paul made his defense to the 
people. 

These descriptions of Antonia correspond precisely with the 
present site of the Turkish barracks at the northwest corner of the 
Haram area. This is about a stadium distant from the north edge 
of the inner platform which, as we have seen, corresponds with the 
north line of the court of Herod’s Temple. It lies upon a rocky 
cliff 50 cubits in height; it overlooks the Temple and hinders the 
view from the north. The researches of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund have shown that it is separated by a deep artificial ditch from 
the northeast quarter of the modern city, which corresponds with the 
Bezetha quarter or New City of Josephus. There is general agree- 
ment, therefore, that in the Barrack Rock we see the site of the 
Castle of Antonia. 

3. The city walls.—According to Wars, v, 4:2, the first, or inner, 
wall of the city on the north began at the tower called Hippicus, 
extended as far as the Xystus, and then, joining the Council-House, 
ended at the west cloister of the Temple. This statement, in con, 
nection with the natural features of the ground, shows that the wall 
must have joined the Temple about midway in its western side. At 
this point traces are still to be seen of the causeway on which the 
wall crossed the Tyropoean Valley at the so-called Wilson’s Arch, 
600 feet from the southwest coraer of the Haram. Wilson’s Arch is 
itself a late construction, but beneath it are remains of older arches 
of the Herodian period. 

In Wars, v, 4:2, Josephus states that the south wall of the city 
_ joined the temple at the east cloister. The excavations of Warren 
have disclosed a massive wall running in a southwesterly direction 
from the southeast corner of the Haram. This wall joins the Haram 
with a straight joint, which shows that the two were not built at the 
same time. This corresponds with the fact that the south wall was 
older than the constructions of Herod. This wall is 144 feet thick 
and 75 feet in height. It is buried under rubbish that rises four feet 
above its top. 
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4. The Gaies.—In regard to the ns that gave access to the 
Temple, Josephus says: 

Now in the western quarters of the inclosure there were four gates; the first 
led to the King’s Palace by a viaduct over the intermediate valley; two more 
led to the suburbs of the city; and the last led to the other city, descending 
into the valley by a great number of steps, and thence up again by the ascent. 
(Ant., xv, 11:5.) 


The first of the gates thus described led to a bridge across the 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 
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Tyropoean Valley to the Upper City. This was built originally by 
the Hasmonean kings. According to Ant., xiv, 4:2; Wars, i, 7:2, 
Aristobulus broke it down in order to prevent Pompey’s attacking 
the Temple. It was subsequently rebuilt by Herod (cf. Wars, vi, 
8:1; 6:2). Remains of it are still to be seen in Robinson’s Arch, 
which protrudes from the eastern wall of the Haram at a distance of 
38 feet and 9g inches from the southwest corner. A pier of this bridge 
and fallen stones were discovered in the excavations of Warren, so 
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that there is no doubt in regard to the character of the structure. 
The arch is 50 feet in breadth and has a span of sofeet. The breadth 
plus its distance from the southwest corner corresponds closely with 
the breadth of the Royal Cloister at the south end of the Temple. 
It appears, accordingly, that this bridge was designed as an approach 
to the Cloister. The excavations of Warren disclosed a pavement 
beneath this bridge, and below this pavement was found a voussoir 
of an older bridge. This must have been the one that was destroyed 
by the Jews in anticipation of Pompey’s attack in 63 B.c. When 
the bridge was rebuilt by Herod in 19 B.c., a pavement was laid 
over the remains of the older structure, and upon this the new edifice 
was erected. As previously remarked, the masonry is identical 
with the inclosing wall of the Haram. 

The second western gate, according to Josephus, led by a stair- 
way to the bottom of the valley. This gate must have been near the 
southwest corner on account of the necessity of a staircase to descend 
to the bottom of the valley. Below the modern Bab el-Magharibe 
remains of an older gate, known as Barclay’s Gate, have been discov- 
ered. This is 270 feet from the southwest corner, and is apparently 
the second of the western gates named by Josephus. Within this 
gate there must be steps leading up to the top of the Platform, but 
these have been walled up by the Moslems and are inaccessible. 

The two other gates on the west that Josephus mentions as lead- 
ing to the commercial suburb must have lain north of the old first 
city wall that joined the Temple in the middle of its western side. 
These are found in the Gate of the Chain and the Gate of the Bath, 
below which are the remains of ancient entrances. Middoth, i, 3, 
names only one gate, Kipinus, on the west. Which of the four 
mentioned by Josephus is intended is uncertain. 

In regard to the gates on the south Josephus states merely the 
fact that there were such gates. Middoth, i, 3, states that there 
were two of them, and calls them the two gates of Huldah. These 
correspond with the Double and the Triple Gates which are still 
to be seen in the southern wall of the Haram area. The Double Gate 
lies 350 feet from the southwest angle; the Triple Gate lies 600 feet 
from that angle. Both of these are now walled up with late Arab 
masonry, but the original outline of the arches is still traceable. 
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From the Double Gate a double tunnel, accessible from the Mosque of 
Aksa, leads up to the top of the Platform. The vaulting in these 
tunnels belongs to the time of Justinian, but the lower masonry 
probably goes back to the time of Herod. These passage-ways give 
us an excellent idea of how the people came up from the lower levels, 
through the foundations of the Platform, to the Temple Court on 
the summit. 


One eastern gate, called the Gate of Shushan, is mentioned in 
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Middoth, i, 3. - It corresponds with the modern Golden Gate, which’ 


is the only gate in the eastern wall of the Haram. This gate was 
rebuilt by Justinian, and no Herodian masonry is at present visible; 
but it probably stands upon the site of the ancient entrance. This gate 
also has been built up by the Moslems, so that it is now inaccesible. 

5. The Balustrade.—The Inner Court of the Temple was sepa- 
rated from the Outer Court by a balustrade, in regard to which 
Josephus speaks as follows: 
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Thus was the first inclosure, in the midst of which, and not far from it, was 
the second, reached by a few steps; this was encompassed by a stone wall for a 
partition, with an inscription which forbade any foreigner to go in under pain 
of death. (Amt. xv, 11:5.) 

When one went through this [first court], into the second [court of the] 
Temple, there was a partition made of stone all round, whose height was three 
cubits; its construction was very elegant; upon it stood pillars at equal distances 
from one another, declaring the law of purity, some in Greek, and some in Roman 
letters, that no foreigner should go within that sanctuary. (Wars, v, 5:2.) 

Titus . . . . reproached John and his party and said to them: “Have not 
you, vile wretches, put up this partition-wall before your sanctuary? Have not 
you put up the pillars thereto belonging, at due distances, and on them engraved 
in Greek, and in our own letters, this prohibition, That no foreigner should go 
beyond that wall? Have we not given you leave to kill one who goes beyond it, 
though he be a Roman?” (Wars, vi, 2:4.) 

This inclosure is also alluded to in Acts 2:28 ff., where the Jews 
seek to kill Paul because they suppose that he has brought Tro- 
phimus the Ephesian into the inner area. Middoth, ii, 3, speaks 
of this Balustrade as follows: 

Inside [of the Mountain of the House] was a reticulated wall ten hand- 
breadths high, and in it were thirteen breeches-broken down by the Greek Kings. 
The (Jews) restored and fenced them and decreed before them thirteen acts 
of obeisance. 

In 1871 Clermont-Ganneau discovered one of the Greek inscriptions 
of which Josephus speaks, warning gentiles from passing within the 
barrier. This reads as follows: 


No stranger is to enter within the balustrade and embankment round the 
sacred place. Whoever is caught will be answerable for his death which will 


The correspondence of the language of this inscription with the 
statement of Josephus is a striking confirmation of the accuracy of 
the Jewish historian’s observation. 

6. The Inner Court.—Within the Balustrade was the Inner 
Court, or Sanctuary, into which only Israelites might enter. Jose- 
phus (Wars, v, 5:2) describes it as follows: 

That second court of the Temple was called the Sanctuary, and was ascended 
to by fourteen steps from the first court. This court was four-square, and had 
a wall about it peculiar to itself. . . . . Beyond these fourteen steps there was 
the distance of ten cubits to the wall: this’ was all level; hence there were other 
stairs, each of five steps apiece, that led to the gates. 
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Middoth, ii, 3, speaks of it thus: 


Inside of it was the Chel ten cubits broad and twelve steps were there. The 
height of each step was one-half cubit and the breadth one-half cubit. All the 
steps were in height one-half cubit and in breadth one-half cubit, except those 
of the porch. 


In regard to the location of the Inner Court with reference to the 
Outer Court, Middoth, ii, 1, states that “the larger space was on the 
south, the second on the east, the third on the north, and the least 
westward.”” This shows that the Inner Court must have lain in 
the same position as the southern end of the present Inner Platform 
of the Haram. This Inner Platform rises to a height of several feet 
above the general level of the Haram area, and its shape is so peculiar in 
its departure from rectangularity that it is more likely to be a survival 
of an ancient construction than a creation of the Arab builders. 
According to Middoth, the Court of the Women was 135 cubits long, 
and the Court of the Priests 187 cubits long, making together the 
sum of 322 cubits. Between the Court of the Women and the Court 
of the Priests lay the Court of Israel. The length of this, unfor- 
tunately, is not given. (The statement in regard to the “place of 
the treading of the feet of Israel” does not apply to this court.) 
The present Inner Platform is.about 468 cubits in the line from 
east to west through the middle. Subtracting 322 cubits, this would 
leave 138 cubits for the length of the Court of Israel. This corre- 
sponds so closely with the size of the Court of the Women that it is 
probably a correct estimate, and the whole size of the Inaer Court 
will then correspond so closely with the Inner Platform of the Haram 
that we can hardly doubt that the two are identical. 

7. The Altar.—Josephus and Middoth both place the Temple 
at the west end of the Inner Court, with the Court of the Priests 
and the Court of Israel and the Court of the Women to the eastward 
(cf. Wars, ii, 17:3). The Temple, accordingly, must have stood 
close to the western edge of the present Inner Platform of the Haram. 
In front of the Temple in the Court of the Priests stood the Altar 
of Burnt Offering (cf. Ant., xv, 11:5). In Wars, v, 5:6, the Altar 
is thus described: 

Before this temple stood the Altar, fifteen cubits high, and equal both in 
length and breadth; each of which dimensions was fifty cubits. The figure it 
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was built in was a square, and it had corners like horns; and the ascent to it 
from the south sloped backward gently. It was formed without any iron tool, 
nor did any such iron tool so much as touch it at any time. 


The description of the Altar in Middoth, iii, 1 3, is as follows: 


The Altar was thirty-two cubits square..... And in the southwestern 
corner were two holes as two thin nostrils that the blood poured upon the western 
and southern foundations should run into them; and it commingled in a canal 
and flowed out into the Kidron..... Below in the pavement in the same 
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corner there was a place a cubit square with a marble tablet and a ring fastencd 
in it. Through it they descended to the sewer and cleansed it. 

The Temple was 100 cubits long (cf. Ant., xv, 11:3; Middoth, 
iv, 6); and since the Altar of Burnt Offering stood in front of it to 
the east, it must correspond with the Sahra, or sacred rock, that 
lies under the center of the dome of the Noble Sanctuary. Sacred 
spots are cherished in the Orient with remarkable persistency. The 
Altar must have been the first structure reared on the top of the 
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hill, and the memory of its location has lasted down to our own day 
and is the explanation of the sanctity of the Sahra. This rock is the 
original summit of the hill, which appears here only in the entire 
Haram area. The highest point would be the one naturally selected 
at the outset for the placing of the Altar. Moreover, the description 
of the channels and receptacles for blood under the Altar corresponds 
with the caves and tunnels under the modern Sahra. This view 
is more probable than that of Moslem tradition, followed by Conder 
and some other authorities, which identifies the Sahra with the site of 
the Holy of Holies. 

8. The Cisterns and Drains.—Josephus and Middoth speak of 
a large number of cisterns and channels for water that existed beneath 
the Temple area. These correspond with the cisterns and channels 
that exist beneath the modern Haram area, but a precise identifica- 
tion of the particular names is at present impossible. 

g. Jerome in his commentary on Isa. 2:8, and on Matt. 24:15, 
states that Hadrian set up a statue of Jupiter on the site of the Temple. 
This statue was seen by the Bordeaux Pilgrim in 333 A.D. The 
inscription that stood originally on the base of this statue is still to 
be seen on a large stone built upside down into the wall near the 
Double Gate. 

On the basis of these facts it is indisputable that the Haram 
area corresponds with the site of the Temple of Solomon, of Ze- 
rubbabel, and of Herod. On this point there is agreement among 
all writers, Jewish, Christian, and Mohammedan, Protestant and 
Catholic, critical and uncritical. It is the only point in the topog- 
raphy of ancient Jerusalem in regard to which there is universal 
agreement. ‘This, accordingly, we must make our point of departure 
in our investigation of the city. 
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SOCIAL DUTIES 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 
The University of Chicago 


CHAPTER I. GENERAL SURVEY 
I. INTRODUCTION 


1. THE PRESENT SITUATION.—Many teachers of young men and 
young women have discovered that religious and moral instruction 
must be made concrete and practical at the approach of majority. 
About the sixteenth year the young person becomes conscious of 
new powers and needs, and often thinks seriously of the responsi- 
bilities of husband, wife, citizen, manager of business, parent. The 
generative, creative impulses irradiate and profoundly influence the 
entire life. ‘The supreme choices of life must be made at a time when 
experience and knowledge are still limited. That must be a dull 
youth who does not in some measure censider what is involved in the 
selection of a calling, a wife, a political party, a religious creed, asso- 
ciations for business and pleasure, a system of conduct. We notice 
at this epoch an irritable restlessness, an impatience with intro- 
spection, with commonplace homilies, with teaching about ancient 
ways; for the young man recognizes nothing akin to his problems in 
much that goes under the name of religious instruction. This impa- 
tience is part explanation of the general exodus from Sunday school 
at the turn into maturity; not the sole cause, for passion, recklessness, 
frivolity, untamed animalism, eagerness to be amused, press the more 
superficial into questionable paths. But many even of the giddy 
might become interested in a kind of teaching which avoids repetition 
of traditions and monotonous adherence to consecrated dulness, and 
which at every lesson suggests a work to be done, organizes useful 
efforts, and presents the information which is necessary to make 
effort really useful. It has been discovered that youth who find it 
simply impossible to follow the fortunes of Saul, Samuel, and Peter for 
the fiftieth round, will attend regularly where a practical leader 
compels every member to confront at™every lesson some immediate 
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task within his power. A person old enough to choose for himself 
and serious enough to do any real thinking demands science and law, 
contemporary fact, rather than insipid anecdote and threadbare 
exhortation. And this demand of youth is unconsciously near to a 
principle of Christ himself: If any man is willing to do, he shall know. 
The gate into faith is not dreaming and meditating and analyzing 
virtues alone, but right and wise action—action which instantly 
follows the clear call of duty. It is a pity that a good lad should 
come to associate Bible instruction with ideas remote from the issues 
of his own life, when he hears some shrewd politician, or saloon orator, 
or bright labor leader discuss with fervor and intelligence matters 
with which he must soon deal. At the moment when the lad acquires 
liberty, and when constraint has become impossible, he needs more 
than at any other crisis a mature leader who represents not only 
amiable sentiments, but reliable knowledge of this world and of modes 
of activity which offer wholesome channels for the superabundant 
energy of opening manhood. Not less desirable is the training in 
reflection and self-restraint which comes from comparing opinions 
with others. Youth is rash and opinionated, more ready to act than 
to think, sure of itself, and that because of ignorance of the amazing 
complexity of social life and its problems. 

It is with a view to meeting this situation and helping in the solu- 
tion of problems thus presented that the series of articles on “Social 
Duties,”’ of which this is the first, has been prepared. In this intro- 
ductory article the immediate aim is to give a general survey of the 
entire field of conduct, and to suggest the breadth of this territory 
rather than to take up any specific problem for treatment. The 
articles which follow are intended to furnish some hints for Sunday 
lessons for groups of young men who cannot be held together by the 
conventional methods of teaching the Bible. They will demand 
serious study and considerable knowledge on the part of the leader. 
Yet an earnest man with modest equipment of books can accomplish 
good results, if he will set the entire group at work investigating the 
questions, reading the books cited, and discussing situations in the 
neighborhood which are of moral interest and demand moral choices. 
Local professional men, as physicians, teachers, lawyers, bankers, 
legislators, labor leaders, may be invited to supplement the other 
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sources of information. Discussion should be encouraged, because 
the mental effort to shape a question, to state a fact, to urge an argu- 
ment, has a high educational value.* 

The Bible stimulates to right conduct, but does not make study 
of our own situation unnecessary. Each generation must work out 
for itself the regulations of its life which correspond to its own condi- 
tions of justice and well-being. 

These articles will not attempt by hortatory methods to induce 
the inner and personal dispositions of the Christian character. What 
is sought is to aid the personal influence of holy teachers by directing 
motives to suitable expression. The world itself is a witness to God 
and a field for the training of Christian chare<‘er. In the pursuit of 
the right way to do good we find ourselves 1a near companionship 
with our Lord. And many a skeptical man has found his way uncon- 
sciously back to certainty of faith by becoming interested in some 
unselfish and Christlike work such as Jesus himself would be doing 
in the same circumstances. A true Bible class should be something 
more than a debating club with a merely theoretical and speculative 
end; it should become responsible for one or more forms of practical 
service—personal service for the neighborhood and gifts of money for 
fields too distant for direct labors of members of the class.? 

t Professor J. M. Coulter, who has had remarkable success with just such a class 
as is here contemplated, writes of his experience with discussions: “I have found 
that in my class, made up of representatives from almost every form of activity, the 
calling for personal experiences in reference to any problem results not only in interest, 
but in a contribution of most heterogeneous and contradictory material. This not 
only provokes discussion, but illustrates the vast difficulty of such subjects, and the 
necessity of taking many things into consideration before such experiences can be 
harmonized. This has taught the men the folly of snap-shot judgments, and has made 


them appreciate that a subject must be investigated with an open mind before any 
conclusion is worthy of consideration.” 

2 A few citations from the writings of men of devout life and spiritual insight into 
the nature of Christianity may here be suggestive: 

‘All religion has relation to life, and the life of religion is to do good.’””—Swedenborg. 

“The Christian religion consists in performing worthily the duties we owe to God, 
our neighbor, and ourselves. Christian religion is plain and easy to understand by all 
such as are desirous to understand it. The order to be observed in keeping God’s 
commandments: Moral duties, where both cannot, must be observed before positive 
injunctions; ‘I will have mercy and not sacrifice,’ saith our Savior. Works of charity 
before works of piety. Religion of the end—namely, those acts of religion, those virtues, 
which have an intrinsic goodness in them—before religion of the means, namely, 
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The Bible is the supreme spiritual ferment and moral influence 
in the life of mankind, but it is not, and cannot be made, a code of 
legislation. It teaches, reproves, corrects, instructs in the quality of 
righteousness by precept, biography, poetry, and most of all by the 
story of Jesus; but it does not furnish a substitute for hard study 
of present duties. Some of the problems on which students of social 
progress are busy toiling relate to aims, others to institutions through 
which social ideals are realized, and some to methods of individual 
action and social co-operation. 

2. THE ELEMENTS OF THE SITUATION. a) Conditions of welfare.— 
There are certain social conditions which must be provided by com- 
munity action and sustained by sentiment, government, and united 
labor in order that personal character and general welfare may be 
fostered. These are: liberty for personal initiative, security and 
order, and opportunity of every member of society to act in the full 
range of his powers. In the mind of the revolutionist, chafing at 
hoary tradition and angry with legal wrong, liberty promises all. To 
the conservative, comfortable in possession of a competence and identi- 
fied with parties in power, the word “order” has the more attractive 
sound. To the ambitious proletarian, handicapped by poverty and 
ignorance, equality seems the goal of endeavor. In a wide view 
all these conditions of welfare are recognized as legitimate, and all 
must be harmonized. 

b) Aims of social effort—Man is an animal, with all the wants 
and needs of the animal. He must have food, shelter, recreation, air, 
light, and all else that gives strength, vigor, ability to act and endure. 
Since the material world supplies standing-room and the materials 
and forces through which artist, statesman, theologian, missionary, 
and philanthropist make ideals reality, men must harness and utilize 
nature, by labor and contrivance, by production of goods, and by 
regulation of division of the product. The physician, the economist, 


those instrumental duties which are only means of attaining the other.”—Bishop 
Wilson, Maxims of Piety and Christianity. 

“It is not his [Jesus’] words at all as such, but the morally necessary, that must 
be obeyed, and his words only in case they mirror the morally necessary for us and in 
our situation. .... We are not confronted with the end of the world but with an 
infinitude of tasks which the God of nature and of history has set us.”—G. B. Foster, 
The Finality of the Christian Religion, pp. 464, 465. 
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the manufacturer, the merchant, may be inclined to set wealth in too 
high and exclusive a position; may identify sanitation and commerce 
with social progress; may scorn ethical and aesthetic elements in 
the social aim; but no one, not even the most spiritual saint, can 
deny the necessity for a material basis of life. 

But the ultimate values of existence are those of thought made 
systematic and complete in science; of beauty realized in the artistic 
works of poets, painters, singers, actors, architects, sculptors, orators, 
and gracious homemakers with their fine feminine touch upon all 
objects of daily use. In the kindly fellowship of daily intercourse, 
in the widening sympathies which sweeten contacts, in the stern and 
austere assertion of righteousness and honesty, and highest of all in 
the reverence and love of man to God, do we come upon the ultimate 
and. self-justifying goods of existence. In the degree in which all 
these factors of well-being are diffused among men is there social 
progress. To genius we owe most new beginnings and positive addi- 
tions to knowledge and beauty and goodness, but only as the race 
moves forward to universal possession and enjoyment of all kinds of 
good can we claim advance in the truest sense. In a clear view of 
these natural and spiritual values do we discover our definition and 
our measure of social progress. 

c) Institutions and organizations.—But these aims are realized 
only by personal activity in connection with institutions created to 
facilitate the common enjoyment of the achievements of the best 
members of the community and the race. Ascending from the most 
simple to the most extended of social groups, we discover that humanity 
has produced in the long past of its evolution the family, the rural 
community, the town and city, the commonwealth, the nation, and 
is now building up, under the name of international law, a system of 
regulations for the conduct of nations in relations with each other. 
Within these larger communities, and crossing their lines of division, 
men have produced voluntary associations for all kinds of purposes, 
as economic partnerships and companies, educational societies, 
churches, and extended federations of these, some of them wider 
than any kingdom or republic. And if we look into any considerable 
group of persons bound together in a large community, we discover 
classes or strata of like persons whose attitude to others becomes 
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important in relation to progress in wealth, health, and culture; as 
the criminals, the dependents, the industrials, the leisure class, and 
perhaps others. 

One fruitful method of classifying the various forms of social effort 
which are now occupying the attention and absorbing the energy 
of students and practical workers is to isolate for the time each group 
or class in turn, and discover the points at which both thought and 
labor are being most intensively applied. Only a few illustrations 
can find room here, and even these might be expanded into an ency- 
clopaedia. 

Il. PRACTICAL PROBLEMS 

1. THE Famity.—We begin where life begins, with the family. 
Of recent years the sex and domestic groups have enlisted a vast 
amount of serious and valuable scientific study on the part of anthro- 
pologists, ethnologists, psychologists, physicians, historians, lawyers, 
and sociologists. Only in the history of origin and development do 
we come to a full understanding of the foundations of morality in the 
most vital relation of persons in society. At this moment the whole 
power of the government of the United States is, for the second time, 
directed upon a scientific investigation of the extent and causes of 
divorce, and of the legal methods of regulating this evil, and the 
evils which lead to divorce. How helpless the isolated individual is 
can be made sensible by this undertaking on behalf of the home. 
Every aspect of marriage and domestic life has significance for religion, 
righteousness, character, as well as for material well-being. The 
regulation of courtship, the publicity of announcements, the regis- 
tration of marriage, and education in the physical and spiritual prepa- 
ration of youth for marriage, are vital questions, perhaps far more 
important than divorce itself. On all these problems exegetical 
science helps a certain way; but common-sense shows that the modern 
world faces problems which could not even occur to Jesus himself. 
The scientific and practical problems relating to the protection and 
improvement of domestic life are of supreme moment: the betterment 
of the tenement house in cities and rural hygiene for the country; 
public baths, parks, playgrounds, outings, home libraries, child labor, 
woman labor, and every effort to improve income, encourage thrift, 
provide insurance when the bread-winner fails—all these merely 
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suggest the wide field in which the entire power of the nation is required 
to save and help the most modest household. The ‘National 
League for the Protection of the Family and the National Child 
Labor Committee are illustrations of this multiform activity. Settle- 


ments, vacation schools, juvenile courts, “institutional churches” 


among the poor, associations to protect children from cruelty and 
neglect, the federation called the National Children’s Home Society, 
and a myriad local societies, are witness to the awakened conscience 
in relation to family and child-life. 

2. THE RuraLt Community.—The beginning of scientific study 
of the cultural interests of the rural community is only of recent date. 
Already a splendid literature has grown up concerned with the science 
and arts of horticulture, agriculture, chemistry of soils, botany and 
entomology in application to rural industry, the economics of agri- 
culture, markets, wages, leases, and all such matters; but now we are 
thinking much more of the breeding and education of the people as 
modified by the conditions of rural existence. The activity of women 
in rural granges and institutes is earnest of a larger attention given 
to the aesthetic and sociable aspects of the new studies. The tasks 
and difficulties and prospects of rural churches are just now attract- 
ing attention, all the more because many city people have begun to 
spend much of their time in the country. The necessity for co- 
operation between churches to prevent economic starvation, and 
consequent spiritual bleeding to death, has hastened the decay of 
sectarianism and promoted the dissolution of mere doctrine as a basis 
of ecclesiastical tests and organization. In the selection and educa- 
tion of rural populations state and nation must combine with individ- 
uals and voluntary associations. He who advocates mere “individual- 
ism” as a remedy for all ills and a solution of problems ignores an 
essential condition of progress. 

3. THE Crty.—The problems of urban life have received earlier 
and more general scientific and practical treatment; for in cities the 
congestion and friction of population have made investigation and 
action urgent. A few years ago the chief attention was given to the 
machinery of city government, and men talked and wrote much of 
civil-service reform, primary elections, double and single chambers, 
powers of mayors, charters, and the like. These subjects are still 
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interesting and for a long time to come must be studied, and labor 
must be consecrated to improve the forms and methods of adminis- 
tration. But greater emphasis is laid at present upon what the people 
wish to do with all this administrative machinery. How far can 
local governments go in protection against local monopoly without 
hindering initiative and retarding experiment? How far are muni- 
cipal trading and manufacture advisable? What can the urban 
community do to provide for the crowded multitudes of operatives 
fit dwellings, clean streets, open spaces, playgrounds, schools, baths, 
libraries, museums, lectures, and all the incentives to a life of culture ? 

4. THE State.—The Commonwealth is coming to receive more 
study and to assume wider functions. Most of the revenues of each 
state go to education, charity, and repression of crime. The state 
has not had hitherto a very large field for direct administration of 
positive measures of social advancemeat; and even in the future 
there will be more or less rivalry with the federal government in this 
matter. As soon as a business or an interest grows large enough 
for state action, it outgrows state limits and becomes interstate activity, 
as railroads and insurance. Nevertheless, the doctrine of state rights 
means state duties, and in workingmen’s protection and insurance 
we see in the immediate future the probability of considerable social 
enterprise for the state. The co-ordination and improvement of 
schools depend on extension of state activity, while many local 
abuses in matters of charity and police must be corrected by that 
expert supervision and control which only a commonwealth can 
supply. 

5. THe Nation.—It seems ridiculous even to mention so vast a 
subject as national social administration in the brief space now at 
command; yet for the sake of the suggestion we may mention the 
national demand for pure-food laws, meat inspection, and regulation 
of the costs of transportation. Postal savings banks have often been 
asked for, but the movement has thus far been defeated in this country, 
apparently by interested commercial cliques. The national Congress 
and the scientific departments for investigation and publication are 
among our chief agents of social progress. 

6. INTERNATIONAL, AFFAIRS.—International movements which are 
worthy of special mention in this connection are those which aim 
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to mitigate the cruelties of battle, to diminish the occasions of war, 
to determine disputes by judicial process without resort to arms, 
and the policing of uncivilized parts of the world without exploitation 
of simple peoples who have not the arms and organization of the 
favored nations. In this connection should be considered the enter- 
prises of foreign missions, of the circulation of the best literature of 
Christian culture in Asia and Africa, and of the establishment of 
Christian schools in all parts of the eaith. 

7. DEPENDENTS AND DELINQUENTS.—Some of the social problems 
which await the instructions of time and study relate to the anti- 
social or criminal group of the population. Methods of prison disci- 
pline and prison labor and the “indeterminate sentence” occupy the 
minds of administrators; but such preventive and educational meas- 
ures as can be applied by the philanthropic public and which diminish 
the need for costly penitentiaries command more sympathy than 
formerly. This is true also of dealing with dependence in its various 
aspects. Relief will continue to require the best thought and large 
sacrifices of the people; but economic, sanitary, and educational 
improvements will in great measure diminish the resort to charity. 

8. THe LeIsurE CLass.—We have not yet much discussed the 
fate and fortunes of the recently developed “leisure class” which has 
sprung up in the path of a generation of successful men who never 
knew what leisure meant; while some of their children seem unable 
to find out its use and opportunity. This is too large a subject for a 
paragraph of hints. 

g. THE InDUsTRIAL GrouP.—The industrial group has a vitality 
of its own, and through the trade-union has forced itself upon public 
notice. The growth of cities is the growth of this group in numbers 
and political power; and wage-workers are conscious of this power 
and determined to use it. From the standpoint of the student 
of economic politics the demand is for means. of thrift and insurance, 
protection of workingmen against the dangers of accident and disease 
in employments, prevention of the exploitation of children through 
premature labor without the advantages of play and school, and the 
proper regulation of the industries in which women are engaged. Later 
will come questions of the effect of this new political power among us 
on art, science, culture, productive processes, morality, and religion. 
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Every word in each paragraph of this article suggests reading and 
effort for many earnest years. Life must be worth living so long as 
there is so much danger and evil in the world, and splendid oppor- 
tunity for the men and women who know and love and have faith in 
God. In subsequent articles suggestions will be made for serious 
study of some of these problems by Bible classes of youth and mature 
persons. 

The common problem, yours, miné, everyone’s, 
Is—not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be,—but, finding first 
What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to our means 
Make Paradise of London if you can. 
—R. Browning, “Bishop Bloughram’s Apology.” 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


The following suggestions are intended for the use of teachers who use this 
article as an introductory lesson with a class which is gathered with the purpose 
to pursue the general subject during the year at stated times. 

1. The selected leader or teacher should ask each member of the class to give 
him at once written statements of social problems, or moral difficulties arising 


in his occupation and other experiences; of temptations which must be overcome; 
of subjects on which good men are of divided opinion in situations where action 
of some kind is urgent and necessary. 

2. For several meetings close attention should be given to social aims. Aim- 
less study and teaching is like the blind leading the blind. The captain of a ship 
directs the prow of his vessel toward the port he would reach. What do men 
desire? What is of most worth and value? What is proper to seek as means, 
and what is supremely valuable as end of life itself? Some hints are given in 
this article, but each person should strive to set before himself his own goals and 
criticize them, test them, and try to fix his purpose and effort on objects according 
to some scale of reasonable value. Riches are good, but are they good enough to 
buy at the price of honesty, purity, health, and religion? Learning is good, and 
a college education is desirable; but would we praise a young man who left 
his aged mother to starve while he went to the university? ‘Turn these questions 
over in all thinkable ways, and start similar problems. 

3. Discuss the use to the community of various familiar institutions, offices, 
and private enterprises; as, for example, the courts of the county, the jail, the 
school, the township trustee, various laws, an insurance company, a bank, a collec- 
tion of books and pictures, a church. 

While the leader must not permit the discussion to degenerate into idle gossip 
and speculation about things not practical, he should not discourage honest and 
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sincere, even if awkward, attempts to enter into the study. If a rather irrevelant 
subject seems to be dragged in by the ears, and there is no time to consider it, let 
it be set down for future notice. If some cranky person insists upon monopolizing 
time by long-winded speeches, the leader may announce a five-minute rule which 
must not be trespassed without vote of the class. Even cranky people with hobbies 
to ride sometimes serve a useful purpose in stirring up thought. The leader 
must not- be dogmatic, or he ceases to be a teacher. The object is not to settle 
complex questions, but to educate, instruct, inspire, and find right ways of doing 
useful actions. It is not well to bring questions to a vote of the class, for this 
makes every speaker more a debater for personal victory than a seeker after truth 
and duty. If all sides have been heard, no harm is done if the members of the 
class part to think over the whole discussion each for himself. These articles 
are to be used as fraternal helps, not with slavish imitation. When a topic is of 
living interest to the class, then is the time to discuss it. Local events, tragedies 
of ignorance and sin, may furnish the best starting-points for a new lesson. 


REFERENCES FOR TEACHERS AND MEMBERS OF THE CLASS 


The following books are recommended in the A. L. A. Catalog, a list of books 
published for the American Library Association by the Library of Congress, in 
1904. That catalogue may be found generally in libraries. Only a few titles of 
popular works can here be mentioned. 

J. S. Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics. 3 

Charles Wagner, Youth and Courage. 

Small and Vincent, Introduction to the Study of Society. 

C. D. Wright, Outline of Practical Sociology. 

W. D. P. Bliss, Encyclopaedia of Social Reform (new edition to appear in 1907). 

F. H. Giddings, Elements of Sociology. 

The same catalogue recommends C. R. Henderson, Social Spirit in America 
and Social Elements. 

All the above are of a general character; in the succeeding articles books 
will be mentioned for each special subject. 


THE MEN WHO MADE ISRAEL! 


GEORGE S. GOODSPEED 
The University of Chicago 


INTRODUCTORY 


1. “Israel” is the name given to a people that dwelt in the southern 
part of the highlands forming the eastern coast of the Mediterranean 
Sea. Few nations have been smaller in numbers or have occupied 
narrower territories, yet none has more deeply influenced the life of 
mankind. This influence has been due to the work of great men who 
in the crises of the national life appeared as leaders and teachers of 
their people. They pointed out the path for the people to tread, and 
led the way; as statesmen they gave the nation its laws and directed 
its policy; as teachers they held up lofty ideals of morals and religion, 
and warned against error and evil. All that was best in Israel’s 
life is reflected in their words and deeds. Hence, as is true of no 
other ancient people, Israel’s history is the history of its heroes. In 
studying their lives we study in the most vital way the history of Israel. 

2. If Israel had run its course among the other nations of the 
ancient world and like them passed away, the lives of its heroes and 
their achievements would still make its history worthy of study. 
They did not, indeed, win fame as mighty conquerors whose victorious 
armies marched far and wide, changing the face of the oriental world. 
Their exploits were confined within the borders of their own nation, 
and their names were hardly known beyond its horizon. It was 
the spirit that fired them which gives them distinction—a spirit of 
devotion to the right, of loyalty to Jehovah, the righteous God, of 
zeal to make Jehovah’s righteous will prevail in the nation. They 
were teachers and witnesses of a religious ideal which they sought 

1 The series of articles of which this is the first form the first part of a book on 
the heroes of Israel which the late Professor George S. Goodspeed left incomplete at 
the time of his death. The studies were prepared with a view to the needs of stu- 
dents in secondary schools and Sunday-school classes of similar grade. As being 


models of their kind, such of them as stood complete at the time of Professor Good- 
speed’s death, are now to be published. 
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to bring to bear on every side of Israel’s life. Whether as lawgivers 
or warriors, kings or priests or prophets, they were inspired by a vision 
of God which both lifted them above the level of their time and nerved 
them to the task of bringing their countrymen up to the higher plane 
on which they stood. In doing this work they did more. They gave 
expression to ideas that have deeply moved the world ever since. 
They founded a religion which still is living and powerful. Their 
lives and teachings have been gathered up into a book of religion, - 
the Old Testament. This religion has been taken up into Christi- 
anity, the world’s great religion; this book united with the New 
Testament forms the Bible of Christianity. Surely, if the course of 
empire from Alexander to Caesar and Napoleon, world-conquerors, is 
worthy of study; if what scholars have discovered concerning the 
structure of the earth, or the constitution of man’s body should be 
known by all educated persons—much more should we seek to know 
what men of old have done to make truth and right prevail on earth, 
what the great teachers have taught about the true grandeur of 
nations and the chief duty of man. This was the work of the heroes 
of Israel, and this makes the history of Israel of unceasing interest 
and value in our education. 

3. Although Israel was a small state with petty interests, it formed 
part of a larger world of wide area and abounding life. This 
world of the Ancient East extended from the valleys of the great 
rivers Euphrates and Tigris to the valley of the Nile. The whole 
region was bound together in a physical unity. The Euphrates in 
its upper course connects the plain through which it flows with a 
series of fertile valleys and plateaus on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and this district in turn leads down to the valley of the 
Nile. Lofty mountain ranges on the east and north, the Mediter- 
ranean on the west, and the desert on the south and southwest, form 
its boundaries. The whole has the general character of a crescent. 
At its eastern point, at the mouth of the Euphrates and Tigris, lies 
Babylonia. The upper plain of these rivers is called Mesopotamia. 
The plateaus and valleys on the Mediterranean coast have the general 
name of Syria, the southern half of which is given the special name of 
Palestine. At the western extremity in the Nile valley lay Egypt. 
Through this crescent-shaped region from Babylonia to Egypt the 
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tides of human history flowed back and forth, and their course is 
recorded in the earliest chapter of the organized life of man upon 
the earth—the history of the ancient eastern world. 

4. When that history began we shall probably never know; but 
by 5000 B.C., perhaps two thousand years before, men were already 
settled in Babylonia, living in cities with organized governments, 
well advanced in the arts of social life. By 4000 B. c. the same state 
of things may be observed in Egypt. At these dates peoples whose 
relationship is demonstrated by the language they spoke were at the 
head of affairs throughout the whole region. They are called Shem- 
ites or Semites, from the fact that Israel regarded them as all descended © 
from one ancestor, Shem, the son of Noah. Their home was in the 
Arabian desert. From there in mighty waves of migration they 
rolled over the boundaries of the valleys east and west, and took 
possession of the fertile regions of this eastern world where they 
carried forward the primitive civilization and organization they 
found there to splendid achievement. 

5. The fertile soil of Babylonia and Egypt, capable of producing 
abundant crops, gave their peoples an early start in the race for leader- 
ship. By 2500 B. c. all the Babylonian plain had been united under 
one king, ruling from the city of Babylon. His authority extended 
even to the Mediterranean Sea, where Babylonian traders had already 
brought the arts and civilization of their land. The Babylonian 
Empire extended from the Persian Gulf to the borders of Egypt. 
Meanwhile Egypt had not been idle and had been organized into 
one kingdom, with its capital first at Memphis, and later at Thebes. 
Under its rulers, called Pharaohs, a splendid civilization had been 
built up, which has its eternal monument in the pyramids, and reached 
its height about 2000 B. c. under the Pharaohs of the Twelfth Dynasty. 

A few centuries after another wave of Semitic migration threw 
the whole eastern world into confusion (1700-1600 B.C.), out of 
which Egypt first emerged and became the leading power, its empire 
extending from the Nile to the upper Euphrates (1600-1300 B. C.). 
Its ascendency was then broken, and after the passing of some cen- 
turies a new power, that of Assyria, on the upper Tigris, came forward 
and by the might of its armies conquered the entire eastern world and 
tuled it for three centuries (goo-6oo B.c.). Then it gave way to 
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Babylonia, which for a brief season enjoyed supremacy (600-538 B.C.), 
to be succeeded by a new and strange power, Persia, whose people, 
coming from the mountains beyond the eastern border of the 
Euphrates valley, conquered the Semitic nations and built up the 
greatest empire of the eastern world (538-325 B.c.). This empire 
in its turn was overcome by a people from the west, the Greeks, 
led by Alexander the Great, in whose mightier empire the world of 
the East and the world of the West were united in government and 
culture. Alexander’s empire soon fell to pieces, but was followed 
by the gathering together of its parts into the solider structure of the 
Roman Empire, under the headship of the Italian city of Rome 
(about 200 B. C.), the victories of whose legions were utilized by the 
organizing genius of its statesmen to build a state which embraced the 
regions from the Euphrates to Britain, and endured for six hundred 
years (100 B. C.-500 A.D.). This sketch of the history of the ancient 
Eastern world illustrates the singular vicissitudes of its course and 
the series of forces which from century to century determined its 
progress. On this stage, and subject to these influences, Israel played 
its important, though minor, part, continuing from generation to 
generation through the whole drama to hold its unique oe and 
develop the various phases of its marvelous life. 

6. Israel was a branch of the same Semitic race which was the 
moving power in this long development of the Ancient East. But as 
an active force it did not appear till thousands of years of that history 
had elapsed. Its earliest recollections carried it back to the last cen- 
turies of that Babylonian Empire which laid its hand of organizing 
and civilizing power upon the lands of western Asia (about 2500 B. C.). 
Even then it remembered only forming a part of a large body of peoples 
that wandered through the plateaus of Palestine and gave rise to a 
brotherhood of nations under the leadership of heroes, of whom the 
foremost was Abraham, “the Father of the faithful.” Not till a 
thousand years had passed and the Egyptian rule of this territory was 
over did it know itself as a nation brought into being by the creative 
genius of Moses, its lawgiver (about 1200 B. c.). Two centuries more 
followed, in which it brought its national life to completion by the 
setting-up of a kingdom (1000 B. c.), and became prominent among 
the states of the eastern Mediterranean coast under its kings, David 
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and Solomon. With varying fortunes, buffeted by the conflicting 
ambitions of the greater empires on the Nile, the Tigris, and the 
Euphrates, it endured a few centuries, until its kingdom was wiped 
out by Babylonia (586 B. c.) and its people exiled to Babylon. There 
their faith in Jehovah, revived by inspired teachers, held them together. 
With the victory of Persia a part of them were restored to their land 
(538 B.C.), rebuilt Jehovah’s temple at Jerusalem and renewed the 
old life in the form of a religious community under Persian control, 
which held its own when the Persian yielded to the Greek and, after 
deeds of marvelous heroism in defense of its faith, even succeeded in 
wresting its independence from Greek rulers (143 B.c.). The new 
monarchy endured till Rome’s all-embracing might swallowed it up 
(63 B. c.). Whereupon Israel’s checkered and wonderful career loses 
its independent interest and is merged into the larger life of te 
Roman world. 
As a framework for Israel’s history, therefore, the following outline 
may be given. 
1. Israel’s Ancestry (to 1200 B. C). 

. The Beginning of the Nation (1200-1000 B. C). 

. The National Monarchy (1000-586 B. c.). 

. The Exile (586-538 B. c.). 

. The Religious Community (538-143 B. C.). 

. The Religious Monarchy (143-63 B. C.). 


7. For the knowledge of Israel’s career the student is dependent 
on two chief sources: 

a) The historical documents of other nations with which Israel 
came into touch in the world of which it formed a part. The course 
of its life was intertwined with theirs, and their annals, therefore, 
interpret its own career. The great nations of Babylonia, Assyria, 
and Egypt have left abundant memorials, in the form of inscriptions 
of kings, accounts of military campaigns, lists of rulers, and the like. 
Even the remains of their architecture, painting, and sculpture, in 
temple, palace, and tomb, are instructive in throwing light upon the 
broad field in which Israel had its home, and in helping us to under- 
stand the conditions under which Israel lived. 

b) But far more important than these is the record of its life which 
Israel itself has left. This record is not preserved in art. No splendid 
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buildings or statues remain to testify to its greatness. Israel accom- 
plished nothing in these spheres. Its achievement was in the realm 
of religion. Its heroes were not artists or warriors, but men of God. 
Their memorials have been gathered up in the volume known to us 
as the Old Testament. 

8. Two facts are of the first importance in the use of the Old 
Testament for the study of Israel’s history. 

a) The Old Testament is not a book but a collection of books. 
Israel was a literary people from its birth. Its first literature was 
songs, praising the deeds of its heroes, in lines which were handed down 
by word of mouth from generation to generation. In the time of 
David and Solomon men began to collect these songs and write them 
down; they wrote also prose narratives of the events of the past. Soon 
after, the religious teachers put into writing the teachings they gave 
to the people, and the religious poets the psalms sung in the worship 
of Jehovah. From time to time collections were made of the ancient 
laws, and from the old narratives new books were compiled which gave 
a continuous history of the nation from the earliest times, to which 
additions were made bringing them up to date. The proverbs of the 
wise men were likewise gathered into collections. Scholars were 
constantly at work studying, revising, and republishing the old litera- 
ture and contributing new works. When at last this process came to an 
end, the result appeared in the thirty-nine books of the Old Testa- 
ment. Almost every period of the nation’s history is represented in 
this library, either by a book or by a poem or document which is 
contained in a book. Hence the historian of Israel is wonderfully 
aided by finding in the Old Testament material of the first impor- 
tance for the study of each age. His chief difficulty arises in his task 
of disentangling from this library of the Old Testament just those 
documents which, imbedded in the various books, bear most directly 
on the period which he studies. 

b) The purpose which inspired the writers of the Old Testament 
was a religious one. The teachers, students, and writers of every 
age collected, compiled, and wrote, in order to teach the people some 
vital truth about Jehovah, his character, his dealings with the nation, 
his will, and Israel’s duty toward him. We find that there were three 
classes of such teachers in Israel. First came the prophets, who 
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emphasized the righteousness of Jehovah, his hatred of sin and love 
of goodness, and declared that his will was that Israel should do right 
or suffer punishment for wrong-doing. Second, the priests, who 
dwelt on the importance of proper worship of Jehovah, laid down 
rules for its conduct, and built up a vast structure of priestly law. 
Third, the sages, whose interest was in the wise conduct of daily life; 
who praised thrift, honesty, and self-control, and warned against 
excess; who philosophized on Jehovah’s government of the world 
and man’s duty to himself, his neighbor, and his God. It is doubtful 
if there is one of the books of the Old Testament which is not the 
work of one or the other of these three schools of teachers, and inspired 
by the corresponding religious idea. The memorials of the history 
of Israel are shaped by the same purpose. The prophet or the priest 
is interested in preserving the recollections of his national history, 
because he can illustrate by it the religious lesson which he wishes his 
people to learn. He does not care for art, or science, for the story of 
battles or the economic and social history, for the reigns of kings or 
the affairs of politics, except as they may serve this religious end. 
His first concern is not to write a history, but to make men better. 
In confining himself to this task, he omitted much that we should like 
to know; he found a poem, a legend, or a folk-tale as useful for his 
object as an actual historical fact, and sometimes saw the events and 
characters of the history solely in the light of his own religious attitude, 
passing by other details and other aspects which did not serve his 
purpose, and interpreting all in the light of his own ideals. On the 
other hand, his deep religious insight led him to look below the surface 
and point out the abiding truth of the historical scene beneath the mere 
details. Thus he made the history of Israel a permanent object- 
lesson for all time, and the Old Testament an unfailing source of 
instruction to mankind. 
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EVOLUTION AND THE FALL 


REV. CHARLES REED ZAHNISER 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


There are few of the evangelical doctrines that have proved more 
troublesome to minds that move along lines of evolutionary theology 
than that of the fall. Evolution stands for gradual progress, pre- 
vailingly upward, and it is hard for it to find a place for such a catas- 
trophe as is supposed to have occurred in the fall of man. Conse- 
quently many thinkers are discarding it entirely, treating the Genesis 
stories as mere Babylonian myths unworthy of serious consideration. 
Some have argued for a real historical basis for the narratives, but 
have contended that the fall was a fall upward, so to speak; that is, 
instead of its being a dire calamity that brought the thousand natural 
shocks that flesh is heir to, it was rather the birth of the moral con- 
sciousness, and the labor pains with which it came are to be forgotten 
in joy that the race was thereby brought into a larger life of wider 
vision and greater possible achievement. 

We can all agree that such a testing as the traditional theology 
conceived the temptation to be, would be in itself good rather than ill; 
it is impossible in any other way to account for the fact that it was 
permitted by God. Moreover, the human mind cannot conceive 
of positive moral character being produced otherwise. Innocence is 
far inferior to righteousness; the innocent soul is the ‘abula rasa, but 
the righteous soul is the page heavily inscribed by proper decisions 
in the testing times of life. Positive character comes only as a result 
of reaction against outside influences. Duties done and temptations 
resisted produce uprightness; duties resisted and temptations heeded 
produce unrighteousness. Had man never known temptation, there 
is no way thinkable by which he could have come to positive moral 
character. 

This is a very different thing, however, from admitting that the 
result of the original testing was good. Undoubtedly the traditional 
theology is in accord with the conceptions of the Biblical writers in 
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contending that the greatest calamity that man has ever known was 
the fact that in the first great testing he failed, and thereby the whole 
race has received a moral bias toward evil. Indeed, there is nowhere 
in the Bible a scintilla of contrary evidence. The doctrine has been 
questioned because of alleged lack of harmony with evolutionary 
philosophy, and for that reason alone. The contention is that, 
since man is a product of evolutionary processes, he could not have 
had such an experience, and therefore these Genesis stories are not 
even pictorial presentations of great truths, nor, indeed, anything 
more than merest worthless legends. The ground of objection is 
thus seen to be entirely scientific. 

In the field of science itself, however, there are some things which 
support a belief in a fall, and which have not been given sufficient 
consideration. In the first place, evolutionary theory does not neces- 
sarily demand a progress that jis constantly upward; most of the 
parasites, for example, are the product of an evolutionary process in 
the opposite direction. Nor, again, does it shut us up to a belief in 
a progress that is always gradual, with no leaps and bounds. Pro- 
fessor George H. Darwin, in his presidential address to the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science at Cape Town, said: 
“Certain considerations lead. me to doubt whether biologists have 
been correct in looking for continuous transformation of species. 
Judging by analogy, they should rather expect to find continuous 
changes occurring during a long period of time, followed by a some- 
what sudden transformation.” 

Of more importance than either of these considerations in relation 
to the doctrine of the fall is a positive evidence which comes to us as a 
result of embryological science, and which may be stated somewhat 
as follows: 

Embryology teaches that the individual repeats in his early life 
the history of his ancestors. ‘‘The prenatal child passes up through 
every grade of animal life, from the simplest and lowest to the highest 
and most complex. Over one hundred and forty useless organs 
appear, grow, and are done away, like leaves upon this tree of life in 
this miracle of child-evolution.” The process is not entirely prenatal 
either. “After birth this candidate for humanity continues this 
evolution, in which he has already repeated the history of the animal 
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world, by repeating the history of his own race-life from savagery to 
civilization.” This process goes on till full manhood, we are told, and 
in the “gangs” of boys from twelve to sixteen, for example, are being 
repeated the group-forming instincts of earlier civilization. 

Now, it is a fact of common experience that, when a child comes 
to the capability of moral choice and self-assertion, it passes through 
such an experience as Christian theology has taught was that of the 
race at the stage in its history then being repeated in the life of the 
child. In other words, the child passes through a fall in its own 
experience while repeating the history of the race. When it comes 
to a sense of moral obligation and is compelled to choose between 
self-gratification and the morally right, a child invariably, if left to 
itself, prefers self-gratification. If there is no check placed on its 
decisions by older guardians, it continually repeats the action with 
each case in which it is forced to make a moral choice. As a result, 
the same bias toward evil appears, the same consciousness of guilt or 
accusing conscience as has been ascribed to the race as a result of 
the fall. This is not to contend that the fall in the experience of 
the child is necessarily a single act or a clearly conscious experience. 
Undoubtedly the form is different in different cases, and it is imma- 
terial to the argument whether it be thought of as a single act or as 
a process. Moreover, it is not to be expected that one should remem- 
ber the change as a distinctly conscious experience; for it occurred 
before he was capable of careful introspection and self-analysis. 
Neither is it necessary to prove that all children become equally 
depraved; undoubtedly this is not the case, and there are many cases 
of children so superior to others that they have given rise to the con- 
tention that they were “always good.” All that is essential to the 
validity of the argument is that which everyone will admit, namely, 
whereas I was once an innocent babe, I have become a guilty man. 
Between the two conditions somewhere there has been a fall. It is 
futile to object that what we have called the fall in the experience of a 
child is but the development of innate tendencies. It is on the presump- 
tion of such tendencies as being innate that the whole scientific theory of 
embryonic and post-natal development rests. It is the actual develop- 
ment of such innate and irresistible tendencies that constitutes the 
repetition of race-history which the scientist considers so significant. 
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The conclusion, if the premises are true, is inevitable: If the 
scientific theory that the history of the race is repeated in the experi- 
ence of the individual is sound, and if there is a fall in ordinary human 
experience, the scientific presumption is that there has been a fall 
in the early history of mankind. Of course, this argument cannot 
be taken as supporting in detail a literal interpretation of the serpent 
story. It does not contend that the fall was necessarily a single act, 
or that it occurred in the experience of only two persons. So far as 
this argument is concerned, the fall may have come when the race 
was already a multitude every one of whom chose the evil. The 
most that it proves is that in the early history of man, whether as an 
individual or as a race, he came to the capability of moral choice, 
and when he did so he chose self-gratification at the expense of evil 
rather than the good, and thereby gave to his nature an enduring 
bias toward the evil. 

It is thus made evident that, far from science disproving the 
doctrine of a fall, it rather substantiates it. The essential thing for 
which Christian theology has contended is that man’s sinfulness 
was not his by original endowment, but has come as a result of his own 
wilful choice; and this is supported by the scientific presumption as 
above presented. The matters of detail, such as the number and 
nature of the original transgressions and the number of persons 
involved, are things to be determined, if at all, in other ways. Science 
cannot be expected to throw much light on them, and, indeed, to 
contend for them on the part of Christian doctrine seems hardly 
worth while. . 
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EXPOSITORY STUDIES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 
I. THE STORIES OF ORIGINS 


HERBERT L. WILLETT 
The University of Chicago 


INTRODUCTORY 


The Book of Genesis is the record of Hebrew ancestral traditions. 

It gives some account of the patriarchs, the men who were regarded as the 
progenitors of the nation, and prefaces this recital with the Hebrew stories 
of primitive times. It thus forms an introduction to the authentic history 
of Israel, beginning with the occupation of Canaan. It falls naturally into 
two sections—the stories of origins (chaps. 1-11) and the stories of the 
patriarchs (chaps. 12-50). The Hebrews were no exception to the rule 
that early nations, for the most part, possessed some traditions of the 
past purporting to describe the origin of the world and the beginnings of 
human life. The earliest questions with which childhood is concerned 
are those relating to its environment and the phenomena of nature. Simi- 
larly, the child-races sought explanation of the beginnings of the world 
and human affairs, and the traditions which took form under this impulse 
became the accepted cosmogonies of later generations. Among the 
stories of creation and primitive times preserved by the various nations," 
those of the Babylonians show a marked resemblance to the Hebrew narra- 
tives.2 Their chief difference lies in the elaborate polytheism of the 
former, as contrasted with the simple and lofty monotheism of the latter. 
That the form of the stories among the two peoples is so similar as to 
prove close relationship is not doubted by any who examine them. But 
the biblical accounts are marked by a dignity and moral earnestness 
wholly lacking in the other stories. That the Babylonian tradition is the 
older of the two appears evident, both from the antiquity of that civilization 


t Lenormant, The Beginnings of History. 

2 Records of the Past, New Series, Vol. 1, pp. 122f.; Sedianeet op. cit; Kent, 
Narratives of the Beginnings of Hebrew History, Appendices III-V; Driver, Genesis, 
pp. 26-30; Dillmann, Genesis, Vol. I, pp. 33 f.; Kirkpatrick, The Divine Library 
of the Old Testament, pp. 47 f.; Gunkel, Schépjung und Chaos, pp. 16 f.; G. A. Smith 
Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the Old Testament, pp. 67 . 
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and from the improbability that an older nation would adopt the beliefs 
of a dependent nation in a small province of its empire. The evidence 
favors the view that Hebrew prophetism took the accounts of early times, 
either brought from Babylonia at the period of the migration or found on 
Canaanite soil as the result of eastern influence in the land, and, having 
purified them of their polytheism, employed them as vehicles of religious 
instruction. Clearly, little could be done by the spiritual teachers of 
Israel to impress the oneness, universality, and ethical perfection of Jeho- 
vah so long as the narratives of primitive times, so fascinating to an imagi- 
native people, were being rehearsed in every household in their poly- 
theistic form. The need of the hour was a cosmogony fitted to accompany 
the moral and spiritual messages of the men of God. 

That these narratives are historical it is neither possible nor necessary 
to affirm. The early belief that they were authentic records of creation 
and the early life of the race has yielded gradually to a more just con- 
ception of their character and purpose as scientific evidence has accumu- 
lated. The fact that we have not merely one account of creation, but 
two (Gen. 1:1—2:4a and 2:4b-25), and that they are differentiated by 
such features as the two divine names, wholly contrasted orders of events 
in the creative process, and a totally different conception of the nature of 
Deity and his relation to creation, reveals the fact that our record in Gene- 
sis is composite, the union of at least two strands of tradition not easily 
reconcilable with each other. Further, the attempt to harmonize the first 
account of creation with the facts of geology and astronomy, once regarded 
as not only possible but convincing, has lost its apologetic value as the phe- 
nomena of nature are better understood; while no successful attempt has 
ever been made to harmonize the second account with the facts of science. 
The same results follow the close study of the remaining narratives in 
Gen., chaps. 1-11. 

The value of the Hebrew stories of primitive times lies, not in their 
historical authenticity and scientific exactness, but in the service which 
they rendered to the religious life of an age easily seduced to the lower 
levels of polytheism and superstition. The exalted truths concerning God 
and humanity of which these traditions became the vehicle formed under 
prophetic ministry a part of that unique asset which is the glory of the 
Hebrew race. Facing such pictures of the origin of human life, it was 
impossible to escape their elevating influence as compared with other 
race traditions. Their value lay, not in the facts they purported to give, 
but in the truths they taught. 
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Gop THE CREATOR: GEN. 1: 1-253 
I. CRITICAL QUESTIONS 


The narrative of creation in 1:1—2:4a is followed in our record by 
another, of strikingly different nature, in 2:4b-25.4 The first is taken from 
the source known as the late priestly account, usually designated P. The 
second belongs to the early Judean prophetic source, J. The former is 
marked by a precise and formal order of events, with recurring formulae, 
such as, ‘‘And God said,” ‘‘And it was so,” ‘And God saw that it was 
good,” ‘“‘And there was evening and there was morning,” in constant con- 
trast with the free and flowing narrative of the second story. In the first 
account there is a somewhat logical order of progress in the creation: light, 
expanse, land, vegetation, luminaries, swarmers of the waters, birds, ani- 
mals, man; in the second the order is very different and far less natural, 
viz.: man, Eden, trees, beasts, birds, woman. Again the conception of 
Deity in the first story is reserved and majestic; in the second, anthropo- 
morphic and intimate; while the divine names are Elohim (‘‘God”’) and 
Jehovah (‘‘Lord”’), respectively. 

The similarity of the biblical creation stories to those preserved in 
Babylonian records has been mentioned. Of these the creation epic, 
recorded on seven tablets discovered in 1875 by George Smith in the 
remains of the library of Ashurbanipal, is the most complete, and that 
portion of it which recounts the creation by Marduk bears unmistakable 
marks of relationship to our first story, while the Sumero-Babylonian 
story more closely resembles the second biblical account. 

The difficulties involved in the supposition that Gen. 1:1—2:4a is a 
literal and correct representation of the events of creation disappear when 
its source, pictorial character, and purely religious purpose are considered. 
Those difficulties—such as the recent date assumed for creation as con- 
trasted with the known antiquity of human and animal life; the impossi- 
bility of reconciling the order of events in the creative process with the 
facts known to science; the appearance of light on the first day, while the 
heavenly bodies were not created till the fourth; and the provision of 
vegetable food alone, whereas flesh-eating animals existed, long previous 
to man—appear only so long as the narratives are made to bear the burden 
of scientific accuracy. When, however, their true character is perceived, 
the task of the reconciler of Genesis and geology is deprived of significance 
and value at the same moment that it is discovered to be impossible. 

3 International Sunday-School Lesson for January 6, 1906. 


4 Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, 6th ed., pp. 5 f.; Car- 
penter, The Oxford Hexateuch, Vol. 1, pp. 76 f. 
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Il. EXPOSITION 


The creation story of Gen. 1:1—2:4a divides the process into seven 
stages, culminating in the sabbath of rest. To one living under a law 
which strongly emphasized the observance of the seventh day as a sabbath, 
creation would naturally fall into the framework of a week of creative power, 
ending with the sacred day of rest. To each day of this week a given 
section of the entire process is assigned, and the climax is reached in the 
sabbath, which for this reason, according to the prophetic version of the 
decalogue (Ex. 20:8-11), became the day of rest and worship.. 

The first two verses present the conditions previous to the first creative 
act, which is recorded in vs. 3. The whole might be rendered: ‘‘In the 
beginning, when God created . . . . the earth being waste, etc.,.... 
then God said.” In the Babylonian story the creation of the world by 
Marduk was preceded by the conquest of Tiamat (‘‘chaos”’). Over 
the formless void the divine spirit brooded with the promise of coming life. 

With vs. 3 the regular recurring words of introduction, progress, and 
completion of each day’s work first appear. ‘‘Let there be” is the potent 
word which brings the successive features of the universe into being; 
““And God saw that it was good” marks the perfection of each step; 
“‘And the evening,” etc., gives the formal note of conclusion. The days 
are not to be understood as indefinite periods of geologic time, but in the 
ordinary sense familiar to the writer and his readers. The parallelism 
of the two groups of days, 1-3 and 4-6, has often been pointed out. On 
the first day the light is created, and on the fourth the light-bearers are 
formed; on the second day the expanse of firmament, the bowl-shaped 
solid vault which covers the earth, is made to divide the upper waters 
(of heaven) from the lower, and on the fifth the creatures of the waters 
and of the sky are created; on the third day the dry land is collected and 
vegetation appears, and on the sixth the creatures of the earth are brought 
into being and man is formed. 


Ill. SERMON OUTLINE 


Over against the polytheistic and grotesque beliefs of other races 
regarding the beginnings of the world, our narrative embodies the sublime 
truth that whenever this event occurred, however long it may have conti- 
tinued and by whatever method it may have been accomplished, it was 
God who was the Creator. 

Over against the materialistic theories of our own day, with their 
denial of divine being or activity, the same great truth needs insistent 
emphasis: God was the Creator. 
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To the books of science we go to learn the method of creation; to the 
inspired narrative we must go to learn the cause behind all method. 

If the slow processes of the evolutionary explanation of creation are 
the ones to which science leads the student, he does not thereby exclude 
God from the process. He merely learns that evolution is the divine way 
of working. 

The familiar words of Cardinal Baronius are worthy of remembrance: 
“The Bible is not given to teach how the heavens go, but how to go to 
heaven.” 


MAN Mabe IN THE ImaGE oF Gop: GEN. 1:26—2:35 
I. CRITICAL QUESTIONS 


The words, ‘‘These are the generations of the heavens and the earth, 
when they were created” (Gen. 2:4a) constitute the formula employed by 
the priestly writer to introduce (or as here to close) one of the sections 
into which his work is divided. They properly belong to the narrative 
of 1:1-2:4a, and are used in nine other cases in the book of Genesis by 
the same writer. 

The two narratives of creation (Gen. 1:1—2:4@ and 2:4b-25) present 
divergent accounts of the creation of man. In the first he is the climax 
of the creative process; in the second he is the first to appear. In the first 
man and woman are created together; in the second the woman is formed 
only after the man discovers that among all the beasts of the earth there 
is not a help meet for him. In the first the creation of man is an act of the 
divine word; in the second, of active manipulation. In the first account 
the majesty and power of God are prominent; in the second the anthro- 
pomorphism is bold and impressive. 


II. EXPOSITION 


The plural used in the expression, “‘Let us make man,” does not 
imply conference with angels, still less any doctrine of the Trinity. It 
denotes the impressiveness and solemnity of a creative act which brought 
the entire process to its culmination, and resulted in the bestowment of 
the possibilities of likeness to God upon man. It is appropriate that 
before this final act of creation God should speak of its importance. 

The earth requires the master-hand of man to bring forth the noblest 
results, and to repress the tendencies to decay and ruin. Animals also 
need his humane and kindly lordship over them. For the revealing of the 
“sons of God,” men through whom the divine purpose can be realized, 
the whole creation groans and travails in pain (Rom. 8: 19-22). 

5 International Sunday-School Lesson for January 13, 1907. 
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Our writer conceives the earliest estate of man and the beasts as one 
of friendly intimacy and kindness. No life was taken for food. Fruits 
and herbs were sufficient. The host of heaven and earth includes all the 
individual features of the creative process. 

The later sections of the Hebrew law laid strong emphasis upon the 
keeping of the sabbath. Few crimes were regarded as more reprehensible 
than deliberate violations of the sabbath rules. It is the teaching of 
Ezekiel that because of neglected sabbaths the punishment of exile fell 
upon the people (Ezek., chap. 20). The author here naturally emphasizes 
the importance of the day. God selected it, he insists, from all the days 
as sacred to rest. Therefore man also should rest on the seventh day 
(Ex. 20:8-11). 


Il. SERMON OUTLINE 


Man’s likeness to God is potential rather than actual. He was created 
with possibilities undeveloped, but immeasurable in importance. 

Our record affirms that God created man in his own image. It would 
be even truer to say with Jesus that God is making man in his image. 
The process is slow but certain wherever the co-operation of the human 
will can be secured. 

The mastery of regenerate humanity over the earth and all its creatures 
is the dream whose realization prophets and apostles hailed. 

The Hebrews sought the sanction of their sabbath by insisting that 
God rested on that day from all his work, and that out of kindness to 
one’s servant he should allow him rest on the sabbath day, in remembrance 
of his own bondage in Egypt (Deut. 5:12-16). The Christian, recog- 
nizing the unwritten law that there must be a day of rest, selects the Lord’s 
Day, not by divine command, but through the impulse of gratitude and 
reverence. The sabbath was a day of rest; the Lord’s Day is more—a 
time of spiritual culture. The one was based on the law of an earthly 
commandment; the other, on the power of an unbroken life. The one 
was for the Hebrew race in the probationary state of its history; the 
other is for every age and all mankind. 


Man’s Sin Gop’s Promise: GEN. 3 : 1-6, 14, I 5° 
I. CRITICAL QUESTIONS 


This narrative is a portion of the section 2:4b—3:24, which contains 
the second account of creation and the story of the first sin. It belongs 
to the Judean prophetic document, usually known as J. 


6 International Sunday-School Lesson for January 20, 1907. 
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The picture presented is to be understood less as a record of primitive 
events of human experience than as the attempt to account for moral 


conditions as they existed in the writer’s day, and as they have ever existed.. 


The scene is the garden in Eden (2:8; 3:23), which was apparently an 
ideal rather than a known region; for while two of its rivers, the Tigris 
and Euphrates (2:14), are easily located, the other two correspond to 
nothing in the geography of the Orient. The writer’s location of the 


primitive home of man is in the East, but his standpoint is Palestine, . 
not Babylonia (e. g., the fig tree [3:7] native to Syria, but not found in. 


Babylonia). 
While the sources of this story of the first sin are not so clearly traceable 


as those of the creation narratives, its relations with Babylonian ideas, 


are discernible. In that region the garden lay. Ona Babylonian cylinder 
in the British Museum there is represented a fruit tree, with two figures 
seated near, stretching out their hands toward it, while a serpent coils 
behind one of them. The connection of this scene with the Hebrew 
narrative of the first sin appears probable. 

The serpent of the story is not the Satan of the later coulis of the 
Old Testament (Job 1:6; Zech. 3:1; I Chron. 21:1); still less of the 
New. It is one of the creatures of the earth, though more subtle and 
clever—literally ‘“‘smooth,” ‘‘naked’’—than the rest. It serves the pur- 
pose of representing evil suggestion as coming from without, while recoil- 
ing from the thought that it emanates from’God, and unprepared as yet 
to accept the explanation of satanic agency which developed on Jewish 
soil under the growing influence of dualism. 


Il. EXPOSITION 


The doctrine of the fall of man, with its insistence upon a primitive 
state of intelléctual and moral excellence, is Miltonic rather than bib- 
lical. The Bible and the study of the moral life reveal the fact that char- 
acter is the result of growth under spiritual laws and leadership, from 
crudeness and inexperience, through the discipline of. ee and 
conflict with evil, to wisdom and virtue. ~ 


The serpent has always been invested with unusual powers by super- 


stitious races. By such it is believed to possess a mysterious and uncanny 
sort of cunning and subtlety enjoyed by no other creature. 

The conversation between the woman and the serpent is supposed to 
have begun earlier. The first words here recorded mark: the beginnings 
of the temptation. Nothing could be truer to human experience than this 
representation of temptation and its effect upon the will untrained to 
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resistance. Temptation is the appeal which positive evil or the lesser 
good makes to the human soul. Sin is the consent of the will to the allure- 
ment thus presented. Virtue is the rejection of the evil and the deliberate 
choice of the good. 

The threat of death may well represent the writer’s view that sin 
was the cause of mortality. If enlarged to the conception of moral degen- 
eration and death when persisted in, this statement is profoundly true. 
Physical death was of course present in the world long before the appear- 
ance of man. 

The curse pronounced upon the serpent is not only the vindication 
of the divine judgment upon evil, but is an attempt to explain the nature 
and habits of the reptile. A Jewish tradition asserts that previously the 
serpent had a different body with limbs, and walked as the other creatures. 

The enmity between the woman and the serpent symbolizes the age- 
long conflict between evil and good represented respectively by the descend- 
ants of the woman and the serpent. ‘This passage (3:15) is often called 
the Protevangelium, or first good tidings. It is, of course, possible to 
read into it the New Testament doctrine of the redemptive work of Christ. 
This, however, is not in the text, which expresses merely the idea of a 
continued struggle between the opposing forces, with loss and suffering 
to each. It is the function of other portions of Holy Scripture to declare 
the certainty of the triumph of righteousness. 


Ill. SUGGESTED TEACHINGS 


The Bible ever insists on the freedom of the will to choose the good 
and reject the evil. No other doctrine is consistent with a moral universe. 
No other view meets the facts of experience. 

The rise of doubt is the open door to temptation. In the case of Jesus 
it was, “If thou be the Son of God.’? With the woman it was, “‘Hath 
God said ?” 

It is ever the nature of temptation to suggest the attainment of knowl- 
edge through unlawful experience. No appeal to youth is more subtle 
than this. ‘‘Your eyes shall be opened” was the seductive promise. 
But its fulfilment is ever hollow and disappointing. Knowledge is indeed 
gained, but it is knowledge which brings only humiliation and regret. 
“Their eyes were opened and they knew —that they were naked.” 

In every struggle with evil there is the chance of victory. The issue 
is not certain, else would there be no need of effort. ‘The odds are great, 
and the promise of wounds and strokes sure. But it is the assurance of 
the Christ that he is in the conflict by the side of every man who fights the 
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good battle, who fights his best and draws not back. The conflict is not 
ours alone, but God’s. 


THE Story or CAIN AND ABEL: GEN. 4 : 3-157 
I. CRITICAL QUESTIONS 
The narrative of which this study is a part is taken from the Judean 
prophetic document known as J. It presents a picture of primitive life 
with its occupations, religious customs, and even sins, as the Hebrews of 
a later age conceived it. 

That the picture as presented is true to the facts of the earliest period 
cannot be affirmed. The features of the narrative are those of a somewhat 
advanced, not of the earliest, age. Life has passed out of the mere nomad 
type, and is marked by the settled occupations of farmer and shepherd. 
Sacrifice has advanced several stages beyond its earliest form. Society 
is sufficiently organized to have developed the clan spirit with its law of 
blood-revenge (vs. 14), and perhaps also the tribal mark or sign (4:16). 

The value of the story lies, not in the trustworthiness of the incidents 
which it embodies, but in its interpretation of the causes which lead. to 
such wrecks of character as that represented in the figure of Cain. The 
story is true to human experience even though it is not fact. 

The first section of vs. 8 is incomplete. It reads literally, ‘‘Cain said 
to Abel his brother . . . . ”’, leaving out the thing said. Several versions 
—the Samaritan, Septuagint, Peshito, etc.,—supply, ‘‘let us go into the 
field,”” which has probably dropped out of the Hebrew. 


II. EXPOSITION 


The origin of sacrifice is not known with certainty, but it appears to 
have grown out of the primitive custom of a festival meal at which the 
deity was an unseen guest, receiving as his share the most highly esteemed 
portions of the food, viz., the fat and the blood. In the evolution of. the 

‘ritual the meal gave place to a formal fire-offering with propitiatory sig- 
nificance. This is the character of the sacrifices presented by Cain and 
Abel. 

Each man brought appropriately the fruit of his labors. There is no 
hint, as has been conjectured, that only animal sacrifices were acceptable. 
The cause of the rejection of Cain’s offering lay in his spirit and temper, 
not in the nature of his gift. His evil mood was aggravated by the knowl- 
edge that his offering was not acceptable. 

The divine word to him is full of gentle rebuke and| suggestion of 
amendment. If he brings his gift with thankfulness and joy, as does 

7 International Sunday-School Lesson for January 27,1907. 
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Abel, why should he not have a light heart and a cheerful face? If not, 
it is because his evil nature lies like a wild beast by the way, ready to spring 
upon him as he goes out. That sinful desire is plotting for mastery, but 
he ought to be strong enough to resist and overcome it. 

The sin of Cain is an advance over that of Adam and Eve, who 
acknowledged their transgression, but shifted the blame. Cain denies all 
knowledge or concern. As in the case of Adam, the ground is cursed on 
account of the sinner. The barrenness of some parts of Palestine could 
be thus explained by the writer. 

There is no note of true penitence or sorrow in Cain’s words (vss. 13, 
14). He is merely alarmed concerning the consequences of his crime. 

It is clear that the writer holds the view of the localization of each god 
in his own territory—a very prevalent Old Testament doctrine. Cain, 
in going out from the land where he has dwelt, is no longer in the sight 
of Jehovah. It is also assumed, perhaps unconsciously, that the earth 
is already peopled (e. g., Cain’s fear of vengeance from the clan of the 
murdered man, and his marriage). 

’ The sign granted Cain is not merely a promise of protection, but is a 
token, perhaps a tribal badge. 


Il. SUGGESTED TEACHINGS 


The only offering with which God can be pleased is that of the heart _ 
and will. External gifts may express this, but they can never take its 
place. Any offering intended as a substitute for righteousness and love, 
such as sacrifice with the Hebrews, or money today, is worthless. God 
wants the life, not merely its products. 

Blood tells. The sin of Adam bears fruit in the perverted nature of 
Cain. The law of heredity is a blessing to the good and a terror to the 
evil. 

Sin is gravitation. Its tendency is to pull a man ever farther down. 
First with Cain it was an evil temper, then resentment and jealousy, then 
malice and murder, then brutal indifference to his crime. 

Sin is the worst of its own punishments. No consequences that follow 
evil-doing are comparable to the state of pride and impenitence which 
is itself the essence of sin. Hell is the condition of a life consenting to 
remain in sin. 

The,'mercy of God is greater than the evil of man’s life. If there is 
original sin, still more is there original grace. The divine love anticipates 
all human{need and provides the pathway of return to virtue. The con- 
sequences of sin cannot be evaded, but through penitence and suffering 
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the highway of holiness may be regained. ‘‘There’s a wideness in God’s 
mercy like the wideness of the sea.” 
Noa SAVED IN THE ARK: GEN. 8: 1-168 
_I. CRITICAL QUESTIONS 

The narrative is composite, the result of combining the Judean pro- 
phetic account, J, with that of the late priestly writer. Even casual reading 
will discover the variations betwen the two.9 These include (1) the use 
of the names Jehovah and Elohim respectively; (2) the selection of one 
pair of unclean and seven pairs of clean animals for preservation according 
to J, but one pair of all kinds alike in P; (3) the duration of the flood as 
sixty-one days in J, while the priestly writer makes it a year; (4) in J the 
deluge is attributed to rain alone, while P speaks of the breaking-up of 
the subterranean fountains as well as the opening of the upper flood gates; 
(5) the J account is marked by highly anthropomorphic features (e. g., 
‘Jehovah shut him in,” 7:16; “Jehovah smelled the sweet odor,” 8:21), 
as contrasted with the dignity and reserve of the other narrative. _ 

The story of the deluge, although incapable of being related to any 
historical event of universal extent, and indeed rendered impossible by 
physical conditions, undoubtedly preserves traditions of local floods such 
as have given rise to similar accounts among other peoples. Indeed, the 
number and variety of these flood stories among the various nations show 
that disasters from inundations were not uncommon, and that they were 
among the most impressive of human experiences.?° Especially close is 
the resemblance between the Babylonian flood story and this of Genesis.** 
Both include the construction of a ship, the preservation of human and 
animal life by this means, the seven-days’ storm, the sending-forth of a 
dove and a raven, and the sacrifice after departure from the ship. In 
comparing the two the same difference in tone and religious significance 
noted in the creation stories is observed. The polytheistic features have 
been removed in the biblical account. The narrative is made to serve an 
ethical and spiritual purpose. 

II. EXPOSITION 

The tragedy of all but universal destruction is described in simple but 
impressive words. Most vivid is the scene as described in the Baby- 

8 International Sunday-School Lesson for February 321907. 

9 The two strands of the story are discussed in the introductions and commentaries, 
e.g. Driver, Introduction, 6, p. 14; Genesis, pp. 85 f.; Kent, Beginnings of Hebrew 
History, p. 63; in the last-named work they are printed in parallel form. 

toLenormant, The Beginnings of History, pp. 382-488. 

11 Driver, Genesis, pp. 103 f.; Kent, Beginnings, pp. 374 f. 
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lonian epic of Gilgamesh. Even “‘the gods cowered like dogs at the edge 
of the heaven. Ishtar groaned like a woman in travail. The sweet- 
voiced mistress of the gods wailed.” 

Only the little company in the ark is saved for the future. This is 
the “‘remnant” of which the prophets so often spoke, the righteous nucleus 
which is ever the hope of the kingdom of God. 

Ararat is a region north of Lake Van, a part of Armenia of modern 
times. The peak which now bears the name is very lofty and perpetually 
snow-covered. 

The construction of the ark is too indefinitely described to afford satis- 
factory explanation of the opening through which the birds were liberated 
(see the commentaries on 6:16 and the description of the ship in the Baby- 
lonian story). 

The subsidence of the waters, differing in duration in the two accounts, 
is revealed in the J narrative by sending out the birds, first a raven, which 
remained on the wing until the waters sank; then, since the raven did not 
return, a dove, sent three times over, after which Noah knew that the land 
was dry and so removed the covering of the ark. 

The narrative is completed by the departure of all the living things 
from the ark at the divine command, the sacrifice of Noah (J), and the 
covenant ratified with the sign of the bow in the cloud (P). 


Ill, SUGGESTED TEACHINGS 


So fatal is human pride and selfishness to the divine purpose for the 
world that it seemed to the teachers of Israel that the destruction of the 
race was not too high a price to pay for a fresh start, after the failure of 
the first experiment. 

Noah illustrates the type of righteousness that fearlessly champions 
the cause of truth in a generation of scoffers and apostates. Such men are 
the holy seed, the mediators of better times. They save not only their 
own lives, but those about them. 

It has taken the world centuries to learn, under Christian instruction, 
that God does not use sudden ahd catastrophic forces to effect the discipline 
of human life. There are still, to be sure, such interpretations of disaster 
and destruction as the manifestations of God’s wrath upon sinners. 
Earthquake and flame are thus interpreted by unreflecting minds. But 
far deeper and truer is the revelation of the Father given by our Lord. 
The divine admonitions are silent and continuous. The message of God 
is not in the storm, the earthquake, and the fire, but in the still small 
voice. 


Current @Opinion 


Catholic Thought and Biblical Criticism 


The attitude of some Catholic scholars toward the higher and the lower 
criticism of the Bible is interestingly reflected in recent articles in the 
New York Review.t In the third of a series of articles on ‘The Higher 
Criticism of the Bible,” Dr. Francis E. Gigot expresses himself as entirely 
favorable to that method of study. ‘The problems of the higher criti- 
cism of the Bible are the lawful subject-matter of scientific investigation. 
Questions relative to the authorship, date, literary form, integrity, etc., 
of the Sacred Writings may be reverently, yet scientifically, examined in 
the light of principles which will commend themselves to unbiased scholar- 
ship. Such is the general position of students of the higher criticism of 
the Bible; and, obviously, its correctness can hardly be questioned by 
any fair-minded man.” In such study, the examination of a book itself 
for evidence as to its date, integrity, etc., is of chief importance, and is 
all the more imperatively to be made in the case of the biblical books, so 
many of which are anonymous. Dr. Gigot is the author of a considerable 
work on Old Testament introduction, and his views on critical method are 
therefore of the more interest and weight. 

In the same journal W. L. Sullivan discusses the Three Heavenly 
Witnesses of I John 5:7, especially in connection with Kiinstle’s Comma 
Johaneum (1905).? Holding that the decree of the Roman Inquisition 
of 1897 does not preclude the study of the problem, he shows that the 
textual evidence is overwhelmingly against the passage, of which the 
Spanish Gnostic Priscillian of the fourth century was probably the author. 
Sullivan strongly condemns the view that the infallibility of the church 
is involved in the authenticity of the disputed verse, and that loyalty to 
the church requires of every Catholic that he accept the text, despite the 
verdict of criticism. Catholicity will in these modern days be better 
served by candid acceptance of the plain findings of scholarship. 


The Latest Missionary Apologia 
Mr. Chester Holcombe, for fourteen years secretary of the American 
legation at Peking and three times acting minister for the United States to 
t “ The Higher Criticism of the Bible,” New York Review, September—October, 
1906, pp. 158-61. 
2‘*The Three Heavenly Witnesses,” ibid., pp. 175-88. - 
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China, in a recent Ailantic Monthly article, entitled ‘The Missionary 
Enterprise in China,” answers conclusively the charge, so frequently 
repeated, that the missionary is chiefly responsible for the anti-foreign 
sentiment of China. In the Boxer rebellion, Mr. Holcombe maintains, the 
missionary suffered not because he was a missionary, but because he was a 
foreigner. To say that the missionary is “forcing” Christianity upon a 
people already provided with a religion which entirely satisfies its needs 
is at least disingenuous. The Christian preacher in China is pursuing 
precisely the methods he employs at home. He is content in either case to 
present Christianity, for acceptance or rejection. That the missionary 
has at least as good a right to enter China and to follow his particular 
calling there as any American or European trader in cotton, goods, kero- 
sene, or opium is too obvious to need argument. Not satisfied, however, 
to claim for the Christian teacher equal rights of residence in China with 
the foreign merchant or railway-builder, Mr. Holcombe goes on to show 
that, so far from hindering amicable commercial relations between China 
and the western world, the missionary has done very much to further them. 
The development of trade with the Occident is a very important “by- 
product” of the missionary enterprise. A complete and worthy apology 
for missions must, of course, take higher ground than this, and sweep a 
wider range. Nations do not live by trade alone. And it is hardly to be 
supposed that missionaries would obey a summons to retreat even should 
their work prove disadvantageous to commerce. But at least the objec- 
tion that the preaching of the gospel of Jesus Christ in China hurts trade 
would appear to be disposed of once for all by this temperate and judicial 
review of the situation. 

Close upon this notable article, and offering another vigorous contri- 
bution to the “‘missions vs. commerce” discussion, comes a paper in the 
Outlook of October 6, by Frederick McCormick, an Associated Press cor- 
respondent in Russia and Manchuria, entitled ‘‘Has the War Eliminated 
America from the Far East?” Mr. McCormick deals at length with three 
matters in dispute—trade, politics, and missions, educational and religious. 
Upon the third of these topics he speaks with great plainness and direct- 
ness, and the missionary could hardly ask for a completer and more satis- 
factory vindication. That the foreign residents in a treaty port should, 
with rare exceptions, be indifferent to missions, if-not actually hostile, is a 
matter of course. ‘“‘The missionaries are in China. The communities 
are at China.”” The community man cannot but feel that the life of the 
missionary is a constant protest against his own, with its frankly irreligious 
temper and its too frequent exhibition to the Chinese of ‘foreign vice.” 
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It is manifestly absurd to accept his jeers and objurgations as expert 
judgment upon missions. But it is to these foreign community residents 
that the average tourist is indebted for his information or misinformation 
about mission work. Not one tourist in a hundred, says Mr. McCormick, 
ever visits the missions or any part of the interior. In general, he comes 
home to repeat the stories he has heard in the English clubs of Hong Kong 
and Shanghai. . The value of this testimony, based upon a vaunted ‘“‘per- 
sonal observation,” is negligible. As to the commercial value of the 
enterprise, Mr. McCormick is entirely at one with Mr. Holcombe. These 
coinciding judgments regarding the value of missions to the trade and 
commerce of both China and America, coming as they do from keen and 
qualified observers who are not themselves committed in any way to a 
religious propaganda, ought to carry to every unprejudiced mind very 
great weight. 

In concluding his suggestive article, Mr. McCormick “‘lists” the 
opportunities now presented to America to make good with China and 
to repair her somewhat dilapidated fortunes in the Middle Kingdom. 
These opportunities are twelve in number. Two of the twelve must be 
particularized: ‘‘to extend banks and missions,” ‘‘to stop condemnation 
of missions and quarreling among ourselves.” Mr. McCormick appears 
to be concerned for missions not so much from admiration for the devoted 
lives of the missionaries themselves as from the conviction that missions 
form an indispensable agency in the moral, intellectual, and commercial 
development of China. It can hardly be expected, perhaps, that the man 
on the street who is accustomed to class the missionary and the mother- 
in-law together as furnishing an inexhaustible supply of material for 
jests, will ever learn wisdom. But the other man, the man who with all 
his errors and limitations does in his heart take Christianity, its claims, 
and its ideals seriously, must surely, if these illuminating articles come to 
his notice, reconsider his hasty condemnation of the missionary enterprise 
as a fanatical and a futile endeavor, and begin to ask if he himself perhaps 
cannot do something hereafter to further it. 
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AN ADVANCED COURSE FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


The American section of the International Lesson Committee has issued 
a syllabus of an Advanced Course of Sunday School Lessons. The event 
is of such significance that we feel justified in occupying the necessary space 
for the reprinting of the list of the lessons and passages. It is as follows: 
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6. 
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1 8. 

6b) By Sinful Words and Deeds. 

9. 

10. Lying. Matt. 15:19; John 8: 39-46; Luke 22:54-62. 

II. 

I2. 

c) By Sins of Omission. 

14. 

B. Tsou SHALT HUNGER AND THIRST AFTER RIGHTEOUSNESS (Positive, developing 
| virtues). 

15. 

16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 


THE ETHICAL TEACHING OF JESUS 


| I. THE SUPREME STANDARD. 
1. Ye shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect. Matt. 5: 43-48; 


Luke 6: 32-36. 


Il. THe Two FuNDAMENTAL COMMANDS. 


Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart. Matt. 22: 34-38; 
Luke 10:25-27; 11:42. 

Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. Matt. 22:39, 40; Luke 10: 25-27; 
6:31. Compare I Cor., chap. 13. 


III. Sprctat Precepts (growing out of the Two Fundamental Commands). 
a A. Tsou SHatt Nor Trespass (Negative, repressing evil). 
i a) By Sinful Desires, Thoughts, and Purposes. 
4. An Evil Heart. Mark 7:20-23; Matt. 15:18, 19; Luke 6:43-45; Matt. 


5227-30. 
Anger and Revenge. Matt. 5:21-26, 38-48; Luke 6: 27-36. 
Covetousness. Luke 12:13-21; Mark 10:17-31. 

Selfish Ambition. Mark 9:33-37; 10:35-45. 

Anxiety, as dishonoring God. Matt. 6: 19-34. 


Censoriousness. Luke 6:37-42; Matt. 12:33-37. 


Swearing and Blasphemy. Matt. 5:33-37; 26:62-64; 12:24-32. 
Formalism and Hypocrisy. Mark 7:1-13; Matt. 23:1-39. 


Sins of Omission. Matt. 25:41-46; 7:21-27; Luke 19: 20-26. 
Review. 


Humility. Matt. 5:3, 5; Luke 14:7-11; John 13:1-17; Luke 17:7-10; 
18:9-14; 22:24-30." 

Gratitude. Luke 17:11-19; John 6:11; 11:41; Luke 24:30, 31. 
Forgiveness. Matt. 6:12-15; 18:15-35; Luke 17:3, 4; 23:34. 

Mercy and Sympathy. Matt. 5:7; Luke 10:25-37; Matt. 25:34-40; 
18: 23-34. 

Patience and Endurance. Matt. 5:10-12, 38-42; 10:22; 26:62-68; Luke 
23:8-11, 34-36. 
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20. Courage. Matt. 10:16-39; Luke 4: 16-30; John 11:7-16; 15:20, 21; 16:33. 
21. Review. 


Trou SHALT RENDER Lovinc SERVICE (Positive, love in action). 

To God. 

22. Repentance and Faith. Mark 1:14, 15; 11:22-24; Luke 13:1-5; 15:1-32; 
John 14:1. Compare Acts 20:21. 

23. Reverence and Worship. Luke 4:8, 16; John 4:19-24; Luke 18:43; 6:12; 
22:40-46, 

24. Work for God. John 4:34-38; Matt. 5:13-16; 9:35-38; John 5:17; 9:3, 
4; 17:4; Matt. 28:18-20. 

To Men in All the Relations of Life. 
(1) In the Family. 

25. Conjugal Love and Faithfulness. Mark 10: 2-12. 

26. Parental Love, Matt. 7:9-12; Luke 15:20-24; Mark 10:13-16. 

27. Filial and Fraternal Love. Luke 2:41-51; John 19:25-27; Mark 7:9-13; 
10:19; John 1:41, 42; Luke 15:25-32. 
(2) In the Church. 

28. Christian Fellowship and Loving Service. Matt. 18:15-20; 20:25-28; 
23:8-12; John 13:34, 35; 17:20, 21. | 

29. Review. 
(3) In the Community. 

30. Loving Service to Personal Friends. Luke 10: 38-42; John 11:1-44; 15:13- 
15; Matt. 26:37, 38. : 

31. Kindness to Personal Enemies. Luke 6:27-38; Matt. 5:38-48. Compare 
Rom. 12:17-21. 

32. Helping the Destitute and the Suffering. Matt. 6:2-4; Luke 12:33, 34; 
14:12-14; Matt. 25:31-46; Acts 20:35. 

33. Servicein Reforms. John 2:13-17; Luke 7: 36-50. 

34. Duties of Employers and Employees. -Luke 6:31; Matt. 20:1-16; 24:45- 
51; 25:14-30. 
(4) In the State. 

35. Patriotism%and Good Citizenship. Matt. 22:15-21; Luke 19:41-44; John 
18: 1-13. 

36. Peace. Matt. 5:9, 21-26, 38-42; 26:47-56; John 4:7-9, 39-42. Compare 
Isaiah 2:2-4; 9:6, 7; 11:6-9. , 
(5) Inthe World. 

37. Seeking and Winning Lost Men Everywhere (Christian Missions). Matt. 
9: 35-38; 28:18-20; Acts 1: 3-8. 

38. Review. 


. SOME UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES. 

39. . Whosoever Loses His Life for Christ’s Sake Shall Find It. Mark 8: 31-38; 
Matt. 10: 37-39: 20:22-28; John 12:24, 25. 

40. Responsibility Measured by Privilege and Opportunity. 11: 29-32; 
Matt. 11: 20-24;. Luke 12:47, 48; John 15:22-25. 

41. Fidelity the Prime Quality in the Discharge of Obligation. Luke 19:11-27; 
Matt. 24:45-51; 25:14-30. 

42. An Unworthy Motive Vitiates Good Works. Matt. 6:1-18. 
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43- Duties Never Conflict. Mark 2:23—3:5; Luke 13:10-17; Mark 7:6-13; 
Matt. 10:34-37; 22:15-22. 
44. The Sanctions of the Moral Law Are Eternal. Matt. 13:36-43, 47-503 
10:28-33; 16:26; 25:46. 
45. Review. 
V. T0 THE PERFECT LIFE. 
46. New Life through the Holy Spirit. John 3:1-21. 
47- Moral Fruitfulness Dependent upon Union with Christ. John 15:1-17; 
14:20-23; 17:20-23. ‘ 
48. The Inspiration of the Perfect Life of Christ. John 1:14-18; 8:46; 12:35, 
36; 17:19; 18:23. Compare Heb. 4:15; II Cor. 5:21; I Peter 2:21-25; 
I John 2:6; 3:2, 3. 
49. Prayer an Aid to the Perfect Life. Matt. 6:5-15; Luke 11:1-13; 18:9-14; 
5:21; Mark 1:35; Luke 5:16; 6:12; 9:28, 29; 22:40-46. 
50. Victory over the Tempter through the Word of God, Matt. 4:1-11; John 
8:31, 32; 17:17. 
51. Constant Help from the Holy Spirit. John 14:15-31; 16:7-15. 
52. Review. 


The issue of this optional course is a distinct step in advance on the 
part of the American members of the International Committee. It is per- 
haps doubtful whether the present moment is the most opportune for such 
a step. The regular lessons for 1907, dealing with the patriarchs and 
judges of the Old Testament, are of such a character that it is precisely the 
advanced classes of the Sunday school that can deal with them most success- 
fully; it is the intermediate classes that most need relief. But, whatever the 
special reasons, we welcome the alternative course as an earnest of the 
committee’s purpose to recognize the principle of adaption of material 
selected to the different grades of pupils. 

In the preparation of this list of subjects and passages the committee 
evidently labored under the difficulty created by the necessity of making 
fifty-two lessons, and did not altogether escape it. But this can hardly 
justify what we can but regard as the infelicitous main classification or 
grouping of the subjects, or the departure in the case of many of the specific 
subjects from the point of view of Jesus as clearly indicated in the passages 
cited. The whole scheme has an unpleasant appearance of having been 
controlled too much by what the framers of the lessons wanted to find for 
the pupils, too little by the point of view and purpose of Jesus. The result, 
as we judge, is that the lessons are really less adapted to the needs of the 
pupils than if more care had been taken to discern the mind of Jesus. 

To be more specific, is it wise to begin the whole series of lessons by 
setting forth the perfection of God as the supreme standard? Will not 
the subject introduced at this point lack that concreteness which is necessary 
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to make it effective for teaching purposes, and which it would possess if 
placed after the special precepts? What is the difference between ‘“‘ Funda- 
mental Commands” (II) and “‘ Underlying Principles’ (IV)? Why should 
one precede and the other follow ‘‘Special Precepts”? ‘The apparent 
unity of Group IV seems artificial and imposed upon the material rather 
than found in it. The passages cited under 39 set forth a fundamental 
ideal of ethical life, and deserve to be grouped with the passages cited under 
II, 2,3. The title of 42 is a generalization of Jesus’ teaching in the passages 
cited which quite departs from his point of view. What he is teaching is 
that men should do their acts of righteousness unostentatiously, as in the 
sight of God, not for the sake of gaining the praise of men. That duties 
never conflict is a good practical maxim, but it is only remotely suggested 
by Jesus’ teaching concerning the sabbath set forth in Mark 2:23—3:5, 
and suggests a wrong point of view for all the passages cited under 43. 
And how does it happen that a subject so prominent in Jesus’ teaching 
and so practical in today’s life as the sabbath is never mentioned ? 

But the most serious fault we find in the treatment as a whole is the 
legalistic cast which has been given to it. It is true, indeed, that Jesus 
often speaks in the imperative: ‘‘Give to him that asketh of thee,” “Judge 
not that ye be not judged.” . But that fact is far from warranting a system- 
atic statement of Jesus’ teaching in a form which suggests to the student 
that Jesus was a legalistic scribe who gave to the world a new list of Thou- 
shalt’s and Thou-shalt-not’s.. Nothing is farther from the truth. Nothing 
is more calculated to give the pupils a false impression of the spirit and point 
of view of Jesus as an ethical teacher. So serious does this error seem to 
us that we venture to commend these lessons for use in. advanced classes 
only with the proviso that the teacher systematically correct them in this 


respect. 
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THE ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Religious Education Association is 
to be held at Rochester, N. Y., February 5—7, 1907. A strong programme 
will be presented on the general theme “‘ The Materials of Religious Educa- 
tion.”” The year 1906 has been one of noteworthy progress for the Asso- 
ciation. It has established a bi-monthly journal, entitled Religious Educa- 
tion, which is edited with ability and fills a place not precisely occupied by 
any other periodical. It has held numerous local conferences, and has pre- 
sented its purposes at over one hundred summer assemblies and similar gath- 
erings. It has established an exhibit and reference library at its office. 
New guilds have been organized. The membership has been greatly 
strengthened, and the financial situation is in all respects encouraging. 

Reports recently received from theological schools in the United States, 
including all the leading schools for graduate students, but excluding in 
general those of lower grade, yield the following interesting statistics: 


New students entering autumn, 1906 . . . . . . . 1196 
New students entering autumn, 19095 . . . . . . . 1158 
Total registration, autumn, 1906 . . . . . . 2949 
Average total registration for ten years 
Total registration in 1889-90 . . 3036 


These figures seem to indicate that in the oovattinene = since 1889-90 
there has been no appreciable increase in the number of students attending 
the higher grade of theological schools. They might be somewhat changed 
by including the schools not in existence in 1889-g0, and allowing for 
the growth of some of the smaller schools not included in the above 
statement. At best, however, the number has remained practically station- 
ary, with some fluctuation from year to year, and gains in some schools 
offset by losses in others. The experience of different denominations has 
been very unequal. Among the Methodists and Episcopalians there has 
been a notable gain in this period, offsetting losses in some other denomi- 
nations. 

Die Christliche Welt for October, 1906, states that the number of 
students of evangelical theology in Germany has diminished from 4,581 
in the winter semester of 1987-88 to 2,136 in the winter semester of 1904-5. 
In other words, in the seventeen years in which the population of the German 
Empire has increased by ten millions the number of students for the min- 
istry has diminished over 50 per cent. 
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THE UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY continues this year its ‘‘ Extension 
Courses for Lay Students,” under the direction of Professor Richard Morse 
Hodge, D.D. _ It offers a long list of courses at the seminary and at other 
points in the city of New York. The enrolment in these courses in the last 
five years has amounted to more than two thousand persons, most of them 
Sunday-school teachers from the churches of New York City. The example 
of Union Seminary ought to be followed by seminaries and universities 
in other cities. 


Iris a significant testimony to the rising tide of determination to improve 
the Sunday school religiously by improving it intellectually, and to the 
enlistment in this effort of a high order of talent, that a number of Sunday 
schools have of late reorganized their work by grading the school and putting 
all the pupils of each grade in charge of a thoroughly competent teacher, 
to whom is committed the whole responsibility of instruction without 
‘‘quarterlies”’ or other textbook save the Bible. The University Congre- 
gational Church of Chicago has recently adopted such a plan as this, under 
conditions which will make the results achieved well worth observing. 
The First Congregational Church of Columbus, O., of. which Dr. Washing- 
ton Gladden.is pastor, has recently reorganized its educational work under 
the leadership of Rev. Charles C. Kelso, superintendent of the Sunday 
school. A course on “How the Bible Grew,” conducted by Mr. Kelso,. 
with a view to providing the school with teachers who have at least a general 
knowledge of the whole Bible, is attracting to the school many who have 
hitherto had no relation to it, and the outcome promises to be a great 
improvement in the teaching force of the Sunday school. Among other 
schools that are making notable progress through the organization of their 
own forces may be mentioned those of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Austin, Chicago; the Baptist Church of Oak Park, Ill.; the Second Con- 
gregational Church of Rockford, Ill. In each of these cases the movement, 
which has resulted in a marked increase of interest and improvement in 
the work, has begun with one person who had conceived a higher ideal of 
what a Sunday school should be and become ambitious to see this ideal 
realized. What is true in these schools is doubtless true ‘n sco.es of others, 
and night be in bundreds. 


An advanced course of study in early Old Testament history as far as 
Samuel is being issued by the Congregational Sunday School and Publishing 


Society. The authors are Professor I. F. Wood, of Smith College, and 


Rev. Newton M. Hall, of Springfield, Mass. This course is offered as an 
optional substitute for the International Lessons for 1907, which traverse 
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the same biblical ground. The new course is notable as presenting fully 
and clearly the historical interpretation of the Old Testament which leading 
scholars now approve. It is gratifying that the material available for good 
Sunday-school instruction increases rapidly now. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO Press is making encouraging progress 
in the issue of its ‘‘Constructive Bible Studies.” Two volumes have been 
issued since October 1: Gilbert, A Short History of Christianity in the 
A postolic A ge, a textbook for pupils of high-school age, and Gates, A Lije 
oj Christ, for pupils in the fifth and sixth grades. Two volumes are in the 
press: Miss Chamberlin and Mrs. Kern, Child Religion in Song and Story, 
for teachers of pupils of the first, second, and third grades, with an accom- 
panying book in outline for the pupils; and Waring, Christianity and Its 
Bible, a book for adult classes. Two others are nearly ready for the press: 
Willett, The Book of Samuel, and Burgess, a revision of Burton and Mathews, 
Lije of Christ, to adapt it more perfectly to high-school pupils. Several 
others are in a less advanced stage of preparation. 

THE tendency which is gradually transforming the Sunday school from 
a Bible school strictly so called into an agency for all-round religious educa- 
tion, especially of the young, has manifested itself in the last year in a notable 
emphasis upon the study of missions in the Sunday school. This has 
appeared in various ways. The Biblical World has published two articles 
on the subject, and the American Baptist Missionary Union has issued a 
volume by Miss Hixson, entitled Missions in the Sunday School. Text- 
books for such study have been published by the Presbyterian Board of 
Missions, and perhaps by others. At Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y., 
July 17-19, 1906, there was held a conference of leading Sunday-school 
and missionary officials and workers for the discussion of the needs of 
missionary instruction in Sunday schools. Eighty-four persons were pres- 
ent, representing seventeen religious denominations and various religious 
organizations, including the Executive Committee of the International 
Sunday School Association. The conference has issued a statement of its 
views, of which the following is a part: ' 

Missionary instruction is an essential part of religious education, and should 
be included in the curriculum of every Sunday school: by the missionary treat- 
ment of such lessons of the International or other series as are clearly missionary 
in spirit or content; the frequent use of missionary illustrations in Sunday- 
school instruction; the use of supplemental graded or ungraded missionary 
lessons; the regular or occasional use of carefully planned missionary programmes 
as closing exercises for the schools; the organization of mission study classes to 
meet special needs in the various departments of the school. 
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A missionary atmosphere should be created in the Sunday school through 
its worship: by the occasional selection for the opening exercises of passages of 
Scripture bearing directly upon missions; by missionary petitions in public 
prayer; by the use of missionary psalms and hymns; by the cultivation among 
the pupils of habits of systematic, proportionate, and individual giving to mis- 
sionary objects. 

The International Sunday-School Lesson Committee should be urged here- 
after to provide as many lessons with definite missionary content as can con- 
veniently be done. The providing of a number of such lessons for use in the 
near future is noted with satisfaction. 

Missionary instruction in theological seminaries should be broadened so 
as to include the study of missions and methods in the Sunday school. 


It is to be hoped that editors of Sunday-school lessons and textbooks 
will remain true to the recommendation of the conference that the passages 
of Scripture selected for missionary treatment be such as are “‘clearly mis- 
sionary in spirit or content.” It would be a misfortune, both from the 
missionary and the biblical point of view, if the legitimate desire to introduce 
missionary instruction into the Sunday schools should lead to a warping of 
Scripture for that purpose. 


Mr. Crayton S. Cooper, Bible-Study Secretary of the International 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Association, reports the following 
facts respecting the study of the Bible in universities and colleges, in the 
year 1905-6: 560 institutions reported 33,157 men in Bible classes, as 
against 25,260 in 528 institutions in 1904-5; 112 normal training classes for 
student leaders were reported in 99 institutions; these classes were taught 
by college presidents, deans, professors, clergymen, and general secretaries; 
2,837 fraternity men were enrolled in the Bible classes in 103 institutions, 
as against 1,909 men in 53 institutions the previous year. The officers of 
the Association will give special attention the coming year to the promotion 
of Bible study in professional schools, and in high schools. In both these 
fields the outlook is very encouraging. 


Tae Younc Women’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION reports the following 
facts respecting the study of the Bible among the women students of the 
country: In the school year 1905-6 Bible study was carried on under the 
Association by 19,161 students in 599 classes in 390 colleges. 

In addition to the work of the two Christian Associations, an increasing 
number of colleges offer instruction on the Bible in the curriculum by 
members of the faculty. Accurate statistics on this matter are difficult to 
obtain; but such facts as are accessible indicate that not less than 225 
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colleges are offering such courses, and that some 16,000 students are availing 
themselves of them. 


THE reports of the American Institute of Sacred Literature published 
in recent issues of the Biblical World show not only an increased activity on 
the part of the Institute, but encouraging progress in biblical study. The 
Institute lecturers upon biblical subjects have their time completely filled 
with engagements. Ministers to the number of fifteen hundred have 
co-operated with the Institute in promoting Bible study in their churches. 
More than four thousand persons are carrying on definite courses of study 
with the Institute. The largest of the classes, numbering over one hundred, 
is in Philadelphia, the most remote in Egypt. In addition to these, there 
have been reported 129 classes formed as a result of its campaign, but 
taking the courses under denominational or other auspices. Perhaps the 
most significant element is the apparent growth of the feeling of respon- 
sibility for the educational work of the church seen through correspon- 
dence with ministers. An effort to secure ‘evangelization through 
education”’ is noted in an ever-increasing degree. 

Tue Epworth LEacvE of the Methodist Episcopal church conducts 
courses in the Bible, personal evangelism, Christian life and experience, 
missions, and Christian stewardship, besides a comprehensive course of 
study for the Junior League. During the year 1906 there has been a marked 
increase of interest and enthusiasm in the educational work. A correspond- 
ence course for Junior League superintendents and their helpers has met 
with most gratifying success. To meet the demand for more efficient 
leadership, an institute was held in the summer, under the management of 
the general secretary, on the Des Plaines camp ground. The success was — 
such that three or four such institutes will be held in different sections of the 
country during the summer of 1907. 


Tue Baptist YouNG PropLe’s UNION OF AMERICA conducts educa- 
tional work in three subjects—Bible reading, sacred literature, and 
missions; and in three departments—the Junior, Senior, and Advanced. 
One hundred thousand students followed one or more of these courses 
during the past year. A notable feature of the work is that young people 
have been influenced through these studies to enter upon a college course 
in some of our schools of learning. From one small society ten young 
people were led to enter the university in the course of four years through 
the influence of these studies. 


THERE are many indications that the foreign missionary work of the 
Christian church is rapidly passing into a new stage of development, in 
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which education is to fill a much larger place than formerly. Twenty 
years ago there was a strong sentiment among missionaries and officials 
of missionary organizations in favor of evangelization as the chief, if not 
the sole, duty of the Christian church to the non-Christian peoples and 
educational work, though actively carried on, was in a measure on the 
defensive. Today, if we mistake not, the dominant sentiment is that 
expressed by Dr. Dennisin his recently issued volume on Missions and Social 
Progress, that “the mission school is the cheapest and most effective 
method of reaching the life of the non-Christian community for the 
purpose of evangelizing it.” Of all lands in which missionary work 
is going forward none is in a more interesting or critical condition 
-at this hour than China. With marvelous rapidity China is freeing itself 
from the shackles of centuries, and opening her doors and windows 
to the influence of modern ideas as developed in other lands. What 
Japan did a few years ago, China is now doing in a yet more wonderful 
way. In this situation it is recognized by practically all intelligent observers 
that the problem of Christian missions is pre-eminently an educational one. 
Instead of a thousand men on horseback going through China and giving 
an average of ten minutes to each man and woman and child—substantially 
the plan advocated by a most distinguished missionary to China a few 
years ago—it is generally recognized that what China calls for today is 
schools and teachers. Nor is it simply elementary schools, or schools for 
the education of the children of Christians, but colleges and professional 
schools and even universities, that China needs today. It is an interesting 
fact in this connection that the American Board of Commissioners of Foreign 
Missions has just sent to China a commission consisting of four men to 
make a study of the whole situation, and that the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union is about to send a similar commission with similar purpose. 
The Christian church confronts today in China and Japan, especially in 
China, a situation which for significance and critical importance has scarcely 
been surpassed perhaps not equalled since the foundation of our great 
missionary societies a century ago. And the appeal which this situation 
makes in the name of world-statesmanship and — and religion is 
pre-eminently to Christian educators. 
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Teacher’s Guide to the International Sunday School Lessons for 1907. 
By MartHa TARBELL, Ph.D. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. Pp. 553. $1.25. : 

“Since few teachers have the time or the opportunity to forage for 
themselves in many fields of information, this book has been written that 
they may find within its covers the general knowledge and the results of 
special research necesary to a full understanding and wise presentation of 
each lesson.”” To a remarkable degree Miss Tarbell has succeeded in 
accomplishing the purpose which she has thus set before herself in her 
Teacher’s Guide. 

The book opens with elaborate “Suggestions to Teachers,’’ marked by 
an excellent combination of religious insight and practical wisdom. Pos- 
sibly, if some of these paragraphs could be made briefer and more terse 
in expression, the average teacher would be more apt to profit by them. A 
series of brief introductions to the first nine books of the Bible follows. 
This should prove very helpful for reference. In regard to the Book of 
Judges, however, the author seems to have made an unfortunate slip in 
allowing the traditional estimate of its chronology to stand, although this 
can hardly be harmonized with the facts from Egyptian history which she 
elsewhere adopts. A chapter on “Geography and History” follows. 
This is especially valuable in its geographical portions, where lucid explana- 
tion is supplemented by a series of very helpful maps. In the historical 
portions some. points which are open to serious question are stated as 
though assured facts. Doubtless the limitations of the work make this, 
at times, almost unavoidable, and the historical statements are, as a whole, 
much more satisfactory than is usually the case in Sunday-school helps. 

Following these topics of a more general nature, comes the detailed 
treatment of the fifty-two lessons which occupies by far the larger part of 
the entire volume. For each lesson the biblical passage is printed 
according to the King James Version, but, under the heading ‘‘ Words 
and Phrases Explained,” there is a brief commentary in which all impor- 
tant variations in the American Revision are given, together with com- 
ments, many of which are taken from the best recent writers. A well- 
chosen collection of “Suggestive Thoughts from Helpful Writers” follows. 
The next paragraph is styled “Light from Oriental Life,” and its material 
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is brief and generally to the point. ‘The Geography Lesson” of the week 
calls for the study of a small portion of the excellent geographical chapter. 
Under the head of ‘‘Approach to the Lesson” fresh and original material 
is given, designed to aid the teacher in securing interest and attention. 
This matter is of two kinds, adapted to the younger and the older pupils. 
The ‘Lesson Thoughts and Illustrations,” which follow, are chosen from 
a wide range of religious and general literature and are so classified as to 
show at a glance their bearing upon the few principal thoughts of the 
lesson. ‘Sentence Sermons” constitute the next paragraph. These are 
usually appropriate, but one wonders whether they are of sufficient service 
to warrant the trouble and space involved. The biblical quotations given 
in the following paragraph, called ‘The Bible Its Own Interpreter,” 
suggest, at a casual glance, the old days of proof-texts, but they are not 
selected in the spirit of that era of Bible study and are often most illumi- 
nating. “The Lesson Story” is a good paraphrase, the “‘ Personal Thought”’ 
and “Subjects for Bible Class Discussion” will be found stimulating, 
while the ‘Work to Be Assigned for the Next Lesson” is so planned as to 
suggest an interesting variety of work very definitely assigned for home 
study. 

There are pictorial illustrations throughout the book. These are good 
and are abundant without being too profuse. They consist chiefly of 
representations of important ancient inscriptions, and sculptures, and of 
reproductions of Tissot’s paintings. 

Even this brief description of the book indicates that it furnishes a 
greater variety of material than any one teacher can use in any one class— 
more, perhaps, than many teachers can find time to master for their own 
growth in knowledge and appreciation of the Bible; but the clear, orderly 
arrangement of the whole makes it possible for each to select that which 
seems most appropriate for individual needs and uses, and Miss Tarbell 
rightly holds that the successful teacher will have far more than “just 
enough knowledge for the lesson period.” 

Now that the International Lesson Committee is assigning a year of 
continuous work, the truth is more potent than ever that the competent 
teacher must have some view of the year’s work as a whole, before attempt- 
ing to teach the parts. In helping to secure such a view, a book like this 
is of admirable service. The teacher who has not access to large library 
facilities, or time and training for wide personal study, will find in Miss 
Tarbell’s Guide a veritable treasure house. 


Henry T. FOWLER 
Brown UNIVERSITY 
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Hebrew Life and Thought: Being Interpretative Studies in the 
Literature of Israel. By Louise Seymour Hovcuton. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1906. Pp. ix+386. $1.50. 

The Origin and Permanent Value of the Old Testament. By 
CHARLES FosTER KENT, Ph.D., Woolsey Professor of Biblical 
Literature in Yale University. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1906. Pp. xii+270. $1. 

The former editor of the Evangelist, favorably known through her 
various literary labors, seeks in Hebrew Life and Thought to enable the 
ordinary reader of the Bible to appreciate it as literature. The book will be 
very useful to many readers, in spite of the fact that it has from the scholar’s 
point of view some serious faults. Chapter 1, “The Day-Book of the Most 
High,” is a plea for an appreciation of the Bible as literature. Chapter 2, 
‘Folklore in the Old Testament,” is a very useful essay, and should be 
heartily commended to the reader. One wonders, however, that Gen., 
chaps. 2, 3, and 6:2-4 are not mentioned. The titles of the remaining 
chapters tell the story of the literary aim of the book. They are: ‘“‘The 
Poetry of the Old Testament,” ‘Heroes and Heroism,” “Eastern Light 
on the Story of Elisha,” ‘‘Love-Stories of Israel,” ‘‘A Parable of Divine 
Love,” “Secular Faith,” ‘‘The Search for Spiritual Certainty,” ‘The 
Hebrew Utopia,” and ‘‘The Law and Modern Society.” 

The aim of the book is good. It breathes a profound faith. Its author 
loves the Bible all the more because it is not only a book of religious instruc- 
tion, but appeals to her as literature in the way the Iliad or Odyssey does. 
The defects of the book are occasional extravagance of statement, too great 
an effort to make out biblical laws and family life superior to anything 
else in antiquity, and an artificial interpretation of such books as Canticles 
and Ruth. 

The author’s extravagance of statement appears, for example, on p. 45, 
where she says that commentators ‘‘have shed gallons of ink over reams 
of paper” to explain a point in the experience of Elijah which seems to 
her clear. Again, it may be seen on p. 329, where she makes too extrava- 
gant a statement of the excellencies of Israel’s law, and on p. 356, where 
she is far more laudatory of the Hebrew laws of marriage and divorce than 
the facts warrant. This last instance seems to have arisen from long asso- 
ciation with the Bible as an inspired book, and failure fully to estimate it as lit- 
erature in comparison with other literature. Lev., chap. 18, which is cited 
as restricting polygamy in Israel, really does not touch the subject at all. 
One could certainly obtain wives enough without marrying his near kindred. 
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The deuteronomic law, which allowed the husband free right of divorce 
for any cause, provided no alimony, and denied’‘to women all similar rights, 
is certainly inferior to the Code of Hammurabi, §§ 137-40, which provides 
for alimony if a wife is divorced, and under some circumstances permits 
the wife to initiate a divorce. One need not deny that the Hebrew treat- 
ment of women was in some respects inferior to the Babylonian in order to 
maintain the inspiration of the Bible, for the test of inspiration is the con- 
ception of God, rather than excellence in the details of social organization. 

In her interpretation of the Song of Solomon Mrs. Houghton is a genera- 
tion behind biblical science. . She still follows the interpretation of Ewald 
which makes it a drama, enacting how a shepherd maiden was faithful to 
her shepherd lover, in spite of the blandishments of Solomon aided by the 
ladies of his court. Biblical science today (except those who cannot be 
expected to discard in age views championed in youth) more correctly 
regards the book as a collection of songs sung during the festal week after 
an oriental marriage, in which the physical charms of bride and groom and 
the delights of wedded life are set forth with a frankness unknown to occi- 
dental life. When once one reads the poem with his eyes open, it is clear 
that it is a praise of wedded love throughout. Chap. 2:6 is on the dramatic 
theory attributed to the unmarried Shulamite, but it would be no more 
pure for her and her unwedded shepherd lover than for her and Solomon. 
The poems were no doubt enacted as a sort of rude drama, but that they 
had any such plot or purpose as this book claims is loudly denied by the 
poems themselves. 

Similarly the story of Ruth is misunderstood (pp. 155-58). The euphem- 
ism “feet” of Ruth 3:4, which is used in many parts of the Old Testament, 
is mistaken, and an act of a rude age is glossed over and made unreal. 

Possibly these defects will make the book more useful than it would 
otherwise be to some who are not prepared to face the truth. We heartily 
sympathize with the purpose and spirit of the volume, although we wish 
it were even better. The form and make-up of the book are excellent. 

Professor Kent’s most timely and useful book deserves to be read by a 
large body of Christian people. Its author is already well and favorably 
known through his histories of the Hebrew and Jewish people, and also 
through his Student’s Old Testament, which is still in process of publication. 
The work before us is of a more popular nature than either of those men- 
tioned. It is designed to help intelligent laymen to understand just how 
modern critical study has affected the Bible, and what in view of that effect 
the permanent value of the Scriptures is. The volume is in reality broader 
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than its title, for it covers the New Testament as well as the Old. Its 
scope and contents are indicated by the titles of the chapters: ‘The Eclipse 
and Rediscovery of the Old Testament”; ““The Real Nature and Purpose 
of the Old Testament”; ‘The Earliest Chapters in Divine Revelation”; 
“The Place of the Old Testament in Divine Revelation”; ‘‘The Influ- 
ences That Produced the Old Testament”; “‘The Growth of the Old 
Testament Prophetic Histories”; ‘The History of the Prophetic Ser- 
mons, Epistles, and Apocalypses”; ‘‘The Development of the Earlier 
Old Testament Laws’’; Influences That Gave Rise to the Priestly Laws 
and Histories” ; ‘The Hebrew Sages and Their Proverbs”; ‘The Writings 
of Israel’s Philosophers” ; ‘The History of the Psalter’’; ‘‘The Formation 
of the Old Testament Canon”’; ‘‘The Interpretation of the Earlier Narra- 
tives of the Old Testament”’; ‘‘ Practical Methods of Studying the Old 
Testament”; and ‘Religious Education—the Fundamental Problem of 
Today.” The title of the concluding chapter—which, by the way, is a very 
valuable one—suggests that the book is in reality one of the fruits of the 
organization of the Religious Education Association, and places intelligent 
Christians under obligation both to that Association and to Professor Kent. 

The author presents his subject with admirable clearness and fairness, 
and in an untechnical way. Anyone can grasp the points which he makes. 
Professor Kent’s grasp of the religious value of the literature which he passes 
in review is as firm as his grasp of the intellectual and historical problems 
which its discussion involves. In the “Earliest Chapters in Divine Reve- 
lation’? Professor Kent recognizes —and this is an admirable feature of 
the volume—that in the long ages before the rise of Israel a beginning was 
made by Babylon and Egypt in the grasp of important fundamental truth, 
and that Israel at a later period built upon this foundation. 

There is singularly little in the book from which one would differ. One 
such point occurs, however, on p. 46. In stating that the Code of Ham- 
murabi ‘‘marks almost as high a stage in the revelation of what is right as 
the primitive Old Testament laws,” Professor Kent hardly does justice 
to the noble Babylonian code. In some respects, as in its laws of divorce, 
the Code of Hammurabi exhibits a more advanced conception of right than 
even the law of Deuteronomy. 

On the whole, however, Professor Kent has presented a large and diffi- 
cult subject in small compass and popular form, with admirable clearness, 
fairness, and success. A copy of his book should be in the home of every 
church member in the country. 

GeorcE A. BARTON 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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The Song of Ages: Sermons. By REGINALD J. CAMPBELL. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1905. Pp. 308. $1.25 net. 
The Inspiration of Our Faith: Sermons. By Joun Watson, D.D. 

New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1905. Pp. 359. $1.25 net. 

Bread and Salt from the Word of God. By THropor Zaun, Th.D. 
Translated by C.S. Burn anp A. E. Burn. Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark; New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1905. Pp. 306. 
$1.50 net. 

Expositions of Holy Scripture. Vol. I, The Book of Genesis. By 
ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. New York: A. C. Armstrong & 
Son, 1906. Pp. 339. 

The Garden of Nuts. By W. Rosertson Nicort, LL.D. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1905. Pp. 232. $1.25 net. 
The Work of Preaching. By ArtHur S. Hoyt, D.D. New York: 

The Macmillian Co., 1905. Pp. 355, $1.50 net. - 

The perusal of a few recent books, sermonic and others, has led to the 
question: To what extent and in what way does the preacher make use of 
the Bible in his work? In one of these books Dr. Robertson Nicoll makes 
the statement: “References to the Bible in sermons, so far as we hear and 
read them, are surprisingly small.” Certain it is that the Bible is not 
now generally employed as it was. One does not find the modern preacher 
buttressing his arguments with texts of Scripture. But there is very 
much preaching that is biblical through and through. The Bible is the 
great storehouse of illustration of our best preachers. It is the religious 
classic from which they quote freely and constantly. They find the 
norm of religious experience in the saints of the Old and New Testaments. 
They have emerged very largely from controversy about the Bible and 
have learned to value it for its religious power. 

An examination of these six recent books may indicate a trend. Three 
of them are volumes of sermons; two are expositions, the one homiletic, 
the other devotional; and one is a classroom treatise on preaching. . 

At the first blush one would not call the minister of the London City 
Temple a biblical preacher. He is so modern and humanitarian; he is 
so unconventional as a sermonizer; he is so direct and frank and free. 
But for these very reasons he can be thoroughly biblical, and he is. As 
a matter of fact, there are few preachers who devote so much of their 
sermons to exposition of the text as Mr. Campbell. Often one third, 
sometimes one-half, of his discourse, is a presentation of the significance 
of the Scripture passage. ‘The Song of the Ages” is a sermon from the 
Apocalypse. Skilfully declining to interpret the visions, but indicating 
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his belief that the details of the Apocalypse were doubtless better under- 
stood in the beginning than they are ever likely to be in the future, he 
seizes upon the thought of the song of the faithful. He discusses the 
Song of Moses; he draws illustration from the triumphs of Israel; he 
refers to the Paschal song; he dwells on the songs of the early martyrs. 
Then connecting, as his custom is, all history and life with the Bible history 
and life, he speaks of the song of the faithful on earth in all ages. 

Another sermon in this volume is upon the locusts of Joel. He dis- 
cusses with interest and insight the prophet’s method of using passing 
events for religious effect. Then, with Peter’s sermon as a justification, 
he spiritualizes the locusts. 

Mr. Campbell is putting out a number of volumes of sermons. He 
confesses that he does not offer them as a contribution to sermonic lit- 
erature. They are not models of style, but they are practical, interesting, 
familiar, helpful, brotherly. They are in the best sense biblical, and 
they breathe the spirit of Christ. He has not great variety of style. These 
seventeen sermons are of the same general type. But it is a type that 
will attract men and do good. The volume contains a picture of the 
preacher’s fine face as a frontispiece. A judicious young critic said: - 
“Mr. Campbell has the beauty of a woman with the strength of a man.” 
He would be a model for a St. John. 

Another preacher who would not be called biblical is Dr. John Watson. 
He is certainly not an expository preacher. He does not, like Mr. Camp- 
bell, build his sermon upon Scripture passage or incident. Yet his text 
is not a point of departure; it is the thought of the sermon. Biblical sugges- 
tion, illustration, quotation abound. ‘The Inspiration of Our Faith” 
is a sermon pleading for the recognition of the primacy of emotion in 
religion as in poetry. It is a presentation of the rich emotional elements of 
the Bible and of the church. Another sermon, on ‘‘The Passion of God,”’ 


_ is a noble plea for the biblical anthropopathism in our thinking of God. 


These twenty-nine sermons may indeed be called a contribution to 
sermonic literature. Here is rare spiritual insight, winning appeal, poetic 
beauty of expression. And always Ian Maclaren preaches Jesus. 

A volume of sermons from the German pulpit, well translated into 
English, is welcome indeed. Dr. Theodor Zahn is professor of theology 
in the University of Erlangen. His sermons are based on the New Testa- 
ment pericope, and are expositions generally of considerable portions of 
Scripture. His method is a discussion of the passage with much insight 
and skill, the deduction of a theme from the discussion, and then a careful 
analysis of his theme. These sixteen discourses are not theological. 
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The great scholarship of the preacher enables him to be simple and familiar. 
He announces his purpose to give a bit of bread and a pinch of salt from 
the Word of God. His well-known conservatism is occasionally, though 
not obtrusively, evident. These sermons represent the strong German 
pulpit. They would probably be considered rather dry by an American 
congregation. 

Dr. Alexander Maclaren has undertaken a great work. Expositions 
of Holy Scripture will really be a contribution to homiletics rather than to 
biblical science. The veteran expositor in a series of large volumes will 
present his thoughts on the significance of the great passages of Scripture. 
Vol. I, ‘‘Genesis,’? has come from the press. The chapters could almost 
be preached as they stand. The following may indicate the author’s 
attitude: Gen., chap. 1, speaks not of cosmogony, but of God; ‘“‘how far 
the details accord with the order of science we are not careful to ask;” 
whether or not the story of ‘the fall’”’ is legend is of less consequence than 
its moral and religious significance; the fall is a historical fact, for no tribe 
has ever advanced apart from the gospel; Enoch’s translation brought 
the future life into the realm of fact; the sacrifice of Isaac was not a crime 
to Abraham, it was the crowning test of faith. 

Dr. Maclaren is at his best in the discussion of the incident at Peniel, 
“the twofold wrestling.”” It is a deeply spiritual exposition. With the 
fine reserve of this great preacher, the modern pulpit will be safe in “spirit- 
ualizing’ the Old Testament. 

The Garden of Nuts is a startling title. The editor of the Expositor 
adopts the old phrase of the mystics, by which they designated the portion 
of the Old Testament in which they delighted, as a title for his plea for a 
deeper interpretation of Scripture. Dr. Nicoll thinks that we have much 
to learn from the mystics. He admits modern criticism, but insists that 
there is an interpretation above criticism. He has little patience with 
“the historical setting’’ of passages of Scripture. People will not listen to 
a preacher who must have a map behind him. The great passages of 
Scripture are timeless. There is no commentary on Scripture but Scrip- 
ture. ‘Criticism has changed and will change, but to the mystic the Word 
of God remains.’’ That the sense intended by a particular writer is of 
solitary importance the mystic can never believe. 

One is not quite sure how much Dr. Nicoll means here. Is it that any 
beautiful words of Scripture may mean anything that a pious soul feels 
them to mean, and still be Scripture? Then what a waste of time has been 
all biblical study! What matter for the discovery of manuscripts, the 
settlement of the text, the development of an exact exegesis? We are not 
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concerned to know what Amos or Luke said or meant, so long as there is 

something nice under their names that may suggest a beautiful thought to 
us. If Dr. Nicoll means anything like this, he must not attempt to ascribe 
any authority to Scripture at all. 

But if he means simply that a great word of a poophet or apostle far 
exceeds its primary application, as new conditions give it larger meaning, 
then most students with any insight must be reckoned among the mystics. 
If he means that higher criticism must not be aired in the pulpit, and that 
sermons need not all begin with a discussion of “the circumstances under 
which these words were spoken,’’ then it is scarcely necessary to write a 
book in defense of his view. As a matter of fact, when he comes, in the 
second part of his book, to apply his ‘“‘mysticism,” we have much the 
same use of Scripture that Mr. Campbell, Dr. Watson, and Dr. Mac- 
laren have given us. ‘Christ in the First Psalm” is an essay on the ideal 
man. Of course, the first psalm suggests Jesus. “They Came unto the 
Iron Gate’’ is a discussion of Peter’s deliverance, yielding the noble truth: 
Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity. Dr. Nicoll admits that he follows 
Phillips Brooks’s beautiful exposition of “The Prophecy of the Bruisings.’’ 
It is in finding the religious value of the miracle stories and the hero- 
stories that the modern preacher may find his Bible a storehouse of truth. 

In including Dr. Hoyt’s treatise on The Work of Preaching in this 
discussion, we would not minimize its value as a textbook. Perhaps it would 
not be too much to say that it is the best modern book for the classroom 
upon the subject. Itis scientific, sensible, suggestive. But the two chapters 
on “Scripture Authority in Preaching” are particularly interesting. 

Dr. Hoyt would have the preacher use the scientific method in the study 
and presentation of the Bible. He says this method is giving a diviner 
life to the Bible. He warns against “spiritualizing,”’ and insists that the 
Scriptures are not a treasury of texts. He calls for a sensible, scholarly, 
manly treatment of the great literature, which is the vehicle of God’s self- 
revelation. But he still speaks of the Bible in the terms of external authority. 
He says that we can be sure that we are giving the message of God only 
as our subject harmonizes with biblical truth. He would have the preacher 
regard the Scriptures as “‘the infallible rule of faith and practice.” 

One could wish that Dr. Hoyt had given a different idea of author- 
ity. If the Bible is an infallible rule, then it is a treasury of texts. We 
are not much in need of infallibilities after all. We need inspiration, 
stimulus, strength, direction, truth, beauty, life; and our best preachers 
will still find these in the supreme religious classic—the Bible. 

T. G. S. 
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JENsEN, P. Das Gilgamesch-Epos in 
der Weltliteratur. Band 1: Die Ur- 


spriinge der a tlichen Pa- 

triarchen-, Propheten-, und Befreier- 

Sage und der neutestamentlichen Jesus- 

Sage. Strassburg: J. Triibner, 1906. 

Pp. xviii+ 1030. M. 4o. 

The interest of this heavy and learned volume 
lies for the Bible student in its attempt to trace 
back the stories of Israel's spiritual heroes to Baby- 
lonia as their original home. The Gilgamesh Epic 
of Babylonia has spread abroad into all lands and 
taken deep root in Israel, where it has yielded abun- 
dant fruit in patriarchal legends, stories of the 
prophets, messianic hopes, and finally in the story of 
the gospel itself. Fact and fancy are inextricably 
intermingled in this hypothesis, which will commend 
itself to no scholar endowed with a for the 
historical. 


ARTICLES 

Sayce, A.H. The Chedor-Laomer Tab- 
lets. Proceedings of the Society of Bib- 
lical Archaeology. Vol. XXVIII, Part 
6, pp. 193-200. 

The first part of an article intended to demon- 
strate the presence of the names of Chedor-Laomer, 
Arioch, Tidal, and Amraphel on the well-known 
Assyrian tablets. 

Jouns, C. H. W. Statistics of Sabbath 
Keeping in Babylonia. Expositor, 
November, 1906, pp. 433-40. 

A keen criticism of results hitherto obtained con- 
cerning the Babylonian sabbath observance, and 
a proffer of new evidence pointing to such observ- 
ance. 


und biblische Religion. Neue kirch- 


J. Orientalische Mythologie 


liche Zeitschrift, November, 1906, pp. 

838-59. 

The first instalment of a discussion intended to 
show the falsity of the view that derives all Israel’s 
mythical and legendary conceptions from Babylon. 
A. ber den Ephod in 

Israel. Zeitschrift fur wissenschajtliche 

Theologie, November, 1906, pp. 433-60. 

The author concludes that the use of the name 
“ephod’’ both for a garment of the priest and for 
an image is due to the fact that the word has two- 
fold significance: (1) it denotes the garment of the 
priest who is the representative of deity; (2) it is 
transferred to the image or shrine which encircles 
or clothes that which the priest represents, viz., God. 
Estes, D. F. Higher Criticism.  Re- 

view and Expositor, October, 1906, 

pp. 501-16. 

An attempt to define and describe higher criti- 
cism by one evidently disposed to discount largely 
the claims made by the critics in behalf of their 
results. 


Porr, F. H. The Integrity of the Book 


of Isaias. Irish Theological Quar- 

terly, October, 1906, pp. 447-57- 

A defense of the unity of the Book of Isaiah by 
a Catholic writer which fails utterly to appreciate 
the difficulties encountered by such a hypothesis. 


Fuiterton, A. K. The Invasion of 
Sennacherib. Bibliotheca Sacra, Octo- 


ber, 1906, pp. 577-634- 

The writer aims to show that the biblical nar- 
rative of Sennacherib’s invasion reflects two cam- 
paigns of the Assyrian king instead of one, as has 
been commonly supposed. The article thus fur- 
nishes in English a scholarly discussion of a prob- 
yem that has already engaged German scholarship 
for some time. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 
Hatt, Epwarp H. Paul the Apostle as 
Viewed by a Layman. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1906. Pp. 203. $1.50 
net. 
A rapid and suggestive survey of the work and 
thought of Paul, from a non-theological, but on 
the whole intelligent, point of view. 


ARTICLES 


DetssMANN, Ap. The New Testament 
in the Light of Recently Discovered 
Texts of the Graeco-Roman World. II: 
The Importance of the Texts for the 
Philological Interpretation of the New 

- Testament. Expository Times, Novem- 
ber, 1906, pp. 57-63. 
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The New Testament was written, for the most 
part, in the colloquial, popular form of the common 
Greek which was current, in substantial uni- 
formity, throughout the Graeco-Roman world. 
It was thus in form, as well as in content, a book 
of the people. 

Garvir, A..E. Studies in the “Inner 
Life” of Jesus. XVI: The Foreshad- 
owings of the Cross. Expositor, No- 
vember, 1906, pp. 410-26. 

Professor Garvie holds that Jesus realized from 
the first that his mission was to save men from sin 
by the sacrifice of himself, and that the manner in 
which the sacrifice was to be made gradually be- 
came clear to him, as opposition developed and 
strengthened. 

SMALL, Rosert. Problems of the Fourth 
Gospel. I: Christ’s Temptation Re- 
tained in the Subconsciousness of the 
Fourth Gospel. Expository Times, 
November, 1906, pp. 67, 68. 

Judas, with his continual worldly promptings, 
was the human agent in the temptation of Jesus, 
which thus has its reflection in the Gospel of John 
as well as in the Synoptics—an ingenious, if not 
altogether probable suggestion. 

Grey, H. G. A Suggestion on St. John 
19:14. Expositor, November, 1906, 
PP- 451-54. 

The difficult “sixth hour’? in John 19:14 is 
relieved by slightly modifying the text, so as to 
translate, ‘“‘Now there was preparation for the 
Passover at about the sixth hour;”’ i. e., the Jews had 
in view the midday celebration of the Chagigah 
Passover, and were impatient to be about their pre- 
parations for it. This solution of the difficulty 
seems precarious. 

Warp, F. W. Orpe. The Stature of 
Christ. Ibid., pp. 441-51. 


RELATED 
BOOKS 
RicHARrDs, WM. R. The Apostles’ Creed 
in Modern Worship. New York: 
Scribner’s, 1906. Pp. 168, 
Lectures on the religious value of the Apostles’ 
Creed for modern believers. 
ARTICLES 
Ramsay, W. M. The Permanence of 
Religion at Holy Places in the East. 
Expositor, November, 1906, pp. 454-75. 
Asia Minor seems to exhibit much the same im- 
memorial veneration of sacred sites as Professor S. 


Harris, J. RENDEL. The Use of Testi- 
monies in the Early Christian Church. 
Ibid., pp. 385-409. 

In early Christian writers, and perhaps even in 
the New Testament itself, there is evidence of the 
use of a written collection of Old Testament testi- 
monies against the Jews, which must thus have 
been one of the very earliest works of Christian 
literature. 

MacxrintosH, Rospert. The Antichrist 
of 2 Thessalonians. Jbid., pp. 427-32. 
The expected “‘apostasy’’ represents the final and 

open defection of the Jews from the service of God, 

and the ‘‘man of lawlessness’’ is the apostate Jewish 
people, or some commanding individual in it. The 

“‘restrainer,” on the other hand, may be the Chris- 

tian Jews at Jerusalem, or Michael the angel of 

Israel, or the Roman empire. This identification 

of the lawless one seems to go beyond the evidence. 

Rour, I. Zur Einheitlichkeit der Apo- 
kalypse. Theologische Quartalschri}t, 
1906, Heft 4, pp. 497-541. 

Vélter’s elaborate analysis of the Apocalypse is 
subjected to a rigid and extended scrutiny, and 
rejected, the traditional date and view of the book 
being deemed preferable. 

Ferme, P. Ueber babylonische Ein- 
fliisse im Neuen Testament. Neue 
kirchliche Zeitschrift, Vol. XVII, pp. 
696-727. 

While conceding that there is first-century color 
in the thought of New Testament writers, John 
and Paul among them, Professor Feine contends 
that their Christianity was not the result of the 
admixture of oriental ideas with the gospel of 
Jesus, i. e., a syncretist religion, as Professor 
Gunkel affirms. Those writers naturally, and 
properly, undertook to articulate Jesus, as they 
interpreted him, with their view of the world, as 
every Christian thinker has to do. 


SUBJECTS 


I. Curtiss found in Palestine, surviving all changes 
of population and religion. This resemblance to 
Curtiss’ work does not seem to have struck Pro- 
fessor Ramsay. 

VETTER, Paut. Die Armenische Paulus- 
Apokalypse. Theologische Quartal- 
schrijt, 1906, Heft 4, pp. 568-95. 
Important new materials for the text of this - 

apocalypse (first published by Tischendorf in 1866) 
have lately come to light in Armenian, no less than 
four different recensions of the work having been 
published by the Mechitarists of Venice. Of one 
of these Vetter gives a considerable part in transla- 
tion and the remainder in a summary. 
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